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Education for Work vs. 
Education for Leisure 


S it possible that the Federal Govern- 

ment has found it necessary to pay 
young men and young women through 
the CCC and the NYA to learn to 
work? Is it possible that we school 
people have been following after false 
gods? Since 1918 we have been talk- 
ing glibly about “education for leisure” 
and have tried faithfully to adopt this 
as one of the seven “cardinal principles 
of secondary education.” And lo, and 
behold! Twenty years later we find the 
Federal Government in the process of 
setting up a parallel system of public 
education based on the principle that 
“work educates.” 

The schools should wake up and en- 
courage types of courses that give train- 
ing in the work of the world. In ad- 
dition, coOperative part-time employ- 
ment, so successful in quite a number 
of schools, now should be extended fur- 
ther. It is true that high school and 
junior college students need to be 
trained in English and history, science 
and mathematics, art and music, but 
they also need to be trained in the ap- 
plications of these subjects to the work 
of the world. 


No one program will suit the needs 
of every school, nor of every pupil 
within the walls of one school. That 
educational program is the soundest 
that has balance provided by the cur- 
ricular offerings. This can be secured 
best through the proper blending of the 
vocational with the academic, of the 
cultural with the practical. A highly 
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successful academic student looking 
toward engineering or medicine, law 
or teaching, commerce or the ministry, 
should take each year at least one practi- 
cal subject. Let every junior and senior 
high school and junior college train 
young people not only in those subject 
fields termed academic, but let them 
give every boy and girl and every young 
person some type of training in hand 
skills. 

“Let every boy learn a trade” was 
paramount in the educational philoso- 
phy of the past. The apprentice system 
had its advantages. These advantages 
should be taken over by the public 
schools, for today and for many years 
to come the schools must provide the 
basic training for most of our people. 
We cannot win the war on the basis 
of “education for leisure”; this phi- 
losophy must be replaced by “edu- 
cation for the work of the world”—the 
4-H Club members and the Future 
Farmers of America have great en- 
thusiasm, for they are motivated by 
actually doing some of the work that 
the world demands. 

The time has come when school 
boards and school administrators should 
put new requirements into force de- 
signed to give every boy and girl at 
least one type of training that is neces- 
sary to the perpetuity of the democratic 
way of life. If each pupil is required 
to take during each semester of his 
school career in Grades 7 to 14 one or 
more “national service” * courses he will 





1See “Education of Civilians for National 
Service,” by Frank W. Hart, CALIFORNIA JOUR- 
NAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 17 :74-78, Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 
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be equipped at 20 to perform many of 
the necessary services of government, 
or he will be equipped to complete suc- 
cessfully the collegiate courses deemed 
necessary for the welfare of the 
country. 


i us examine the possibilities of- 
fered by a modern comprehensive 
high school or junior college. The 
high school usually offers a variety of 
curricula, including a college prepara- 
tory course and a number of specialized 
curricula. Usually cultural or academic 
courses are included in each of the 
specialized curriculums; why not in- 
clude a skill-developing course each 
year in the college preparatory cur- 
riculum? And why not require every 
student to take each year a course which 
prepares him to work? 


Let us take a core curriculum that 
prepares for admission to the Univer- 
sity and build around it or weave into 
it courses of the skill type. 


A great need all over the country is 
for competent office workers; I have 
not known a time when a competent 
stenographer could not get work, and 
there is greater need today for well- 
trained secretaries than ever before. 
The following four-year curriculum 
will provide the basic training for a 
stenographer and will provide admission 
to any college of the University, includ- 
ing the College of Engineering : 


First Year 
English 
Algebra 
Language (any) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Physical Education 


Second Year 
English 
Plane Geometry 
Second-Year Language 
Typing 
Physical Education 

Third Year 
English 
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Advanced Algebra 
Chemistry 
Shorthand 

Physical Education 


Fourth Year 
United States History and Civics 
Solid Geometry and Trigonometry 
Physics 
Office Practice (including Typing and Short- 
hand) 
Physical Education 

Students of the academic type are 
capable of adding to this program 
courses in art and music if they wish. 
Such a program of studies for four 
years not only will insure admission to 
practically every college in America (if 
the grades are sufficiently high) but 
will give the student a type of training 
that will enable him to work his way 
through the college or university of his 
choice. (As I write these lines I could 
give from two to four young people 
jobs in my offices that would guarantee 
their expenses in the University.) The 
first “national service” sequence sug- 
gested thus consists of typewriting, 
shorthand, and office practice. 

A second sequence strongly advo- 
cated consists of (1) mechanical draw- 
ing, (2) woodshop, (3) auto mechanics, 
and (4) machine shop. Here is a se- 
quence designed to give the student 
training in hand skills. Just slip these 
subjects into the place occupied above 
by the commercial subjects, and we 
have a curriculum that again will admit 
a student to the college of his choice 
without difficulty. The boy trained in 
these subjects two hours daily for four 
years is ready for college, or he is ready 
to acquire quickly the training neces- 
sary for immediate employment in a 
modern factory or shop. Give him four 
hours a day, drop out part of his aca- 
demic courses, and substitute other 
practical courses like the commercial, 
and the youth is well trained for em- 
ployment. Even then we would accept 
him in the University if his grades are 
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high enough, should he decide later 
that he wants a college education. 


A third sequence suggested is an 
agricultural program for boys and a 
home economics program for girls. 
Substitute for the commercial subjects 
given above courses in agricultural or 
home economics, and again you have 
achieved a combined college prepara- 
tory and “national service” curriculum. 
Boys should be trained through appro- 
priate courses in how to plant, how to 
cultivate, how to produce, how to har- 
vest, for we need to give attention at 
once to providing through the schools 
a supply of farm labor when the “farm 
hands” have been taken away. Schools 
will have to release their boys when 
the need arises without penalizing them 
for absence. We should train them, 
also, in vegetable production, in caring 
for the gardens formerly looked after 
by the Japanese. 

We talk about courses in family re- 
lations, but forget that the best train- 
ing in good family relations has taken 
place through the work experiences 
of “chores.” When this country was 
young every child shared in supplying 
the family needs. One cut wood and 
kept the woodbox piled high; another 
weeded the garden and brought in, 
through his skill, all the fresh vitamins 
of the alphabet; another washed and 
wiped the dishes, set them away, and 
later set the table for the next meal; 
another mended clothes, darned stock- 
ings, and swept the rooms. And around 
the lamplight they studied the lessons 
for the next day out of McGuffey’s 
Readers and Greenleaf’s Arithmetic. 
Here is a picture that should return in 
America, with slight changes in the 
authorship of texts. Such a return 
would be like the renaissance. 


The foregoing presentation is not 
new. In McGuffey’s Sixth Reader is 


contained the following statement on 
labor by Horace Greeley: 

Every child should be trained to dexterity 
in some useful branch of productive industry, 
not in order that he shall certainly follow 
that pursuit, but that he may at all events 
be able to do so in case he shall fail in the 
more intellectual or artificial calling which 
he may prefer to it. Let him seek to be a 
doctor, lawyer, preacher, poet, if he will; but 
let him not stake his all on success in that pur- 
suit, but have a second line to fall back upon 
if driven from his first. Let him be so reared 
and trained that he may enter, if he will, upon 
some intellectual calling in the sustaining con- 
sciousness that he need not debase himself, 
nor do violence to his convictions, in order to 
achieve success therein, since he can live and 
thrive in another (if you choose, humbler) 
vocation, if driven from that of his choice. 
This buttress to integrity, this assurance of 
self-respect, is to be found in a universal 
training to efficiency in Productive Labor. 

The world is full of misdirection and waste ; 
but all the calamities and losses endured by 
mankind through frost, drouth, blight, hail, 
fires, earthquakes, inundations, are as nothing 
to those habitually suffered by them through 
human idleness and inefficiency, mainly caused 
(or excused) by lack of industrial training. 
It is quite within the truth to estimate that 
one-tenth of our people, on the average, are 
habitually idle because (as they say) they can 
find no employment. They look for work 
where it cannot be had. They seem to be, or 
they are, unable to do such as abundantly con- 
fronts and solicits them. ... . He who is a 
good blacksmith, a fair millwright, a toler- 
able wagon-maker, and can chop timber, make 
fence, and manage a small farm if required, 
is always sure of work and fair recompense ; 
while he or she who can keep books or teach 
music fairly, but knows how to do nothing 
else, is in constant danger of falling into in- 
voluntary idleness and consequent beggary. 
It is a broad, general truth, that no boy was 
ever yet inured to daily, systematic, productive 
labor in field or shop throughout the latter 
half of his minority who did not prove a use- 
ful man and was not able to find work when- 
ever he wished it.? 





2 McGuffey’s Sixth Eclectic Reader, pages 


398-400. 
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A? a part of an educational program 

to train boys and girls to work, it is 
possible to relate academic subjects to 
appropriate work that has to be carried 
on efficiently to insure the safety and 
prosperity of our country. A pupil’s 
enthusiasm for work is heightened 
through assignments in literature on 
work, as “Work” by Eliza Cook, 
“Work” by Angela Morgan, “Work” 
by Henry Van Dyke, and “The Day 
and the Work” by Edwin Markham. 
English in its applications to journal- 
ism, secretarial work, and to practically 
all of the professions should be stressed. 
Science should be related to agricul- 
ture, to industry, to homemaking, to 
invention, and to the nation’s defense. 
Mathematics should be related to art, to 
construction, to range-finding, to engi- 
neering, and especially to the economy 
of life. Language should be related to 
diplomacy, to international relations, to 
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geography. And history should be re- 
lated to a comprehension and an inter- 
pretation of Armageddon. 

And interwoven into the fabric of 
pupil character as teachers carry on 
daily their great work of developing the 
America of the future should be a high 
resolve that the pupils will prepare to 
perform efficiently the highly skilled 
and all the other work that the nation 
needs for its defense, for its advance- 
ment, and for the perpetuity of its insti- 
tutions—Merton E. Hill, director of 
admissions, University of California. 





February Copies Needed 


N unusual demand for copies of the 

February, 1942, issue of the Jour- 

NAL has completely exhausted our re- 

serve file. If any readers can spare their 

copies we would very much appreciate 
having them. 





4 In last month's issue of the “Journal” there appeared the first half of an important 
symposium, “Curriculum Patterns and Administrative Procedures in Curriculum 
Organization.” The second half appears in the current number. These two issues 
contain enough of a sampling of the types of organization employed in the State to 
give a comprehensive picture of the curriculum pattern that has evolved in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools. 

As those of us in the State know, there is no prescribed pattern for secondary 
education, individual school systems working with the codperation of the State 
Department of Education to set up the kind of organization best suited to their 
individual situations. It is the purpose of this symposium, therefore, to present an 
overview of the various types of organization that have developed and thus to make 
possible an evaluation of our progress. This is the purpose of the symposium. 


























Much more material was gathered for this symposium than could be used in the 
“Journal” itself. Accordingly, some reports had to be omitted, and most had to be 
shortened. A monograph is planned, however, which will publish the total report and ? 
which will include also an analysis by the city curriculum codrdinators of the State 
of the trends that are indicated by the material, together with the statement of a 
number of recommendations. 
Included in this month’s half of the symposium are reports from the following 
schools and school systems: Los Angeles City Schools, Fortuna Union High School, 
Oakland City Schools, Oakdale Joint Union High School, Carpinteria Union High 
School, Sacramento City Schools, Modoc Union High School at Alturas, Fillmore 
Joint Union Junior-Senior High School, and Pasadena City Schools. 








Curriculum Organization In 
Los Angeles 


DMINISTRATIVE planning for 
A continuous curriculum develop- 
ment has been recognized as a neces- 
sary and sound part of the Los Angeles 
City School System for approximately 
twenty years. The form of organization 
during that time has changed in some 
respects, but during all that time the 
active head of the planning has been the 
superintendent. 

Under present procedures a deputy 
superintendent is designated as having 
general charge of curriculum and in- 
structional activities. Immediate respon- 
sibility for curriculum planning falls 
to a Curriculum Section in charge of a 
director. Associated with him are gen- 
eral and special curriculum supervisors 
in both the elementary field and in the 
secondary field. The plan just indicated 
helps to keep a good coordination be- 
tween the various phases of curriculum 
work. 

Numerous committees take broad re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
work of the Curriculum Section. Some 
of these are permanent committees, and 
some are summoned for specific pur- 
poses. Three permanent groups deserve 
special mention. 

The first of these is a group made up 
of all the head supervisors of educa- 
tional activities. This group meets twice 
a month to discuss curriculum problems. 
In the group are included, with the gen- 
eral and special curriculum supervisors, 
the head librarian, the head supervisor 
of visual education, and the supervisor 
of equipment and supplies. 

The second group which should be 
mentioned is called the Secondary Cur- 
riculum Advisory Committee. This con- 


4 By ARTHUR GOULD 





4 A major difficulty in setting up an 
organization for curriculum planning 
in a large city is to insure that all 
schools work within the same frame 
of major objectives, but at the same 
time to reserve for each school the 
initiative in adapting its program 
within this frame of objectives to the 
conditioning of the local situation. 
How this is accomplished in Los An- 
geles is described in this article by 
Dr. Gould, deputy superintendent in 
charge of instructional and curricu- 
lum activities. 

Dr. Gould for a number of years has 
been active in affairs of the California 
Society of Secondary Education; at 
the present time he is a member of 
the Society's Board of Trustees. 





sists of the superintendents and super- 
visors having to do with the secondary 
schools and of representative principals 
from the secondary schools. This group 
brings to the Curriculum Section the 
help of the practical school administra- 
tor in identifying his problems and pro- 
posing solutions. 

Another similar committee is the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Advisory Commit- 
tee. This committee has functions quite 
similar to those exercised by the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


[8 curriculum work our first objective 

is to get as widespread a democratic 
participation as possible in the formula- 
tion of broad policies and general plans. 
Second, we seek to encourage individual 
schools to undertake extensive local 
planning as the only sound basis for 
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adequately meeting pupil needs. The 
problems, concerns, and interests of 
boys and girls living in the many com- 
munities constituting the city of Los 
Angeles are the starting point in all of 
our curriculum activity. Experimenta- 
tion is encouraged and supported as an 
effective way for bringing about sound 
improvement. Efforts are made to bring 
to teachers and principals significant 
new educational practices and develop- 
ments throughout the country and to 
help them find more effective ways of 
achieving desirable objectives within 
their local situations. 

The summer workshop is one of the 
more recently established techniques for 
curriculum improvement used in the 
city. Two workshops have been held to 
date. The attendance of teachers and 
administrators, which the first summer 
was 600 and the second summer 1,300, 
indicates the wide interest in this ac- 
tivity. The workshop provides an op- 
portunity for a more intensive and a 
richer type of in-service study and for 
more effective personal and group rela- 
tions than can be obtained through in- 
stitute meetings and other activities held 
during the school year. Teachers and 
administrators bring their own problems 
to the workshop and work on them 
under the leadership of those who have 
had special training and experience in 
the fields wherein these problems lie. 


‘THE Curriculum Division provides 
curriculum aids, source units, course 
plans, et cetera, for all teachers who de- 
sire such materials. Curriculum plans 
after experimental try-out and after 
the development of materials by repre- 
sentative committees of teachers and ad- 
ministrators are made available for city- 
wide use. One example of curriculum 
aids is the chart used to provide a pic- 
ture of a course or program in a concise, 
readily usable outline form. Thus the 
double-period junior high school social 
living program in Los Angeles is de- 
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scribed in a 25 inch by 30% inch chart 
which gives in short sentences and sum- 
mary outline form, organized in col- 
umns, the following data for each of the 
three junior high school grades : 

A. Philosophy and objectives. 

B. Basic program. 

1. Orientation and guidance. 
2. Description of the course. 
3. Basic texts. 
C. Enrichment areas. 
1. Recreational reading. 
2. Historical and social background. 
3. Related activities in geography. 
4. Fine arts and crafts. 
D. Fundamental skills. 
1. Reading improvement. 
2. Speech activities. 
3. Composition and grammar. 
4. Use of books and library. 
E. Curriculum aids. 
1. Audio-visual program. 
2. Studies now in progress. 
3. Curriculum section publications. 

F. American ideals and citizenship. 

Other charts developed during recent 
years are “THE ELEMENTARY CuRRICU- 
LUM, “JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
ProGRAM,” “AMERICAN LIFE AND IN- 
sTITUTIONS” (for the eleventh grade 
basic course), and “CHART OF SPEECH 
EDUCATION.” 

City-wide modifications in curriculum 
policies and graduation requirements 
are developed democratically and are 
introduced into schools only after suc- 
cessful experimentation in representa- 
tive centers in the city. This policy has 
resulted in widespread cooperation in 
curriculum improvement. 

All new policies are established in 
tentative form by curriculum advisory 
committees. Teachers and principals in 
all schools are given opportunity to share 
in the thinking before final conclusions 
as to desirable changes are made. 
Schools are then given from one to two 
years to introduce new procedures. At 
all times individual schools, while being 
required to adhere to the general frame- 
work of the city-wide program, are 
given the widest possible latitude in 
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interpreting policies and adapting them 
to local needs. 


AN example of this democratic pro- 
cedure is the series of regional con- 
ferences held this spring with senior 
high school principals to consider war- 
time curriculum adjustments. The fol- 
lowing proposals for changes were pre- 
sented to all principals for reaction and 
suggestion. Those which are found to 
be satisfactory for all schools will be 
introduced at the beginning of next 
semester, or as soon thereafter as neces- 
sary adjustments can be made. 

ProposaLs FoR WaAR-TIME CuRRICULUM 

ADJUSTMENT 
Purposes: 

1. To extend the opportunities for practical 
training for all high school students. 

2. To introduce courses which will prepare 
pupils more directly for military service and 
for defense work than does the regular high 
school program of studies. 

3. To accelerate high school graduation fur 
selected pupils in academic and vocational 
fields. 

4. To continue a sound and balanced em- 
phasis upon both general and special education 
for the large majority of high school pupils 
to meet war and post-war needs of the in- 
dividual and society. 

* * * 
Proposals: 

1. Maintain the present program of re- 
quired basic studies and electives for the large 
majority of pupils for whom it is best to 
continue the regular curriculum program as 
near normal as possible. 

2. Excuse selected vocational students where 
necessary from certain required courses in 
the upper semesters as a means of accelerat- 
ing graduation and of increasing vocational 
preparation. 

3. Encourage selected academic pupils to 
carry five academic subjects as a means of 
completing the high school course in less than 
the regular time. In no case, however, should 
pupils be graduated from high school before 
the completion of the eleventh year. 

4. Reduce the need for twelfth grade reme- 
dial English and arithmetic by a continual 
and strengthened emphasis upon fundamental 
skills throughout Grades 9, 10, and 11. 

5. Lengthen the school day so as to provide 


an additional period of time for electives 
and practical training. 

6. Restrict to five semester units the total 
number of local graduation requirements 
which may be established by an individual 
school, this being done to relieve the present 
crowdedness of the curriculum. 

7. As one means of reducing the number 
of requirements, accept Business Correspond- 
ence in all schools as meeting the fourth 
semester of the English requirement. 


8. Offer Life Science as a laboratory sci- 
ence in all schools so that non-college pupils 
can meet both the Life Science and the labora- 
tory science graduation requirements through 
the tenth year basic science course. Also, 
accept Tenth Grade Agriculture as meeting 
the Life Science requirement. 


9. Increase the mathematics study of in- 
dustrial arts students (1) by requiring of all 
pupils one semester of Applied Mathematics 
and (2) by urging pupils with interest and 
ability in mathematics to take Applied Mathe- 
matics II. 

10. Offer a course in Military and Industrial 
Mathematics in all schools to provide back- 
ground and application of arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry, and trigonometry for boys 
expecting to enter defense work or military 
service as ‘echnicians. 

11. Extend the opportunities for college as 
well as non-college pupils to get industrial 
arts and applied science training, including a 
study of tools and machines, natural and 
synthetic materials, engines, aeroplanes, pho- 
tography, radio, electricity, and meteorology 
and underlying scientific principles. 

12. Through a promotional guidance pro- 
gram, encourage a larger percentage of su- 
perior students to prepare themselves for 
college study and professional work in the 
fields of academic mathematics and physical 
sciences. There is a great demand today, in 
the armed forces and in industry, for men 
with a thorough background of preparation 
in mathematics and the sciences. 

13. Provide basic training in physical and 
political geography for all pupils in eleventh 
grade social studies and Senior Problems. 
Military authorities request an increased em- 
phasis on geography. 

14. Introduce a course in military and civil 
aeronautics for boys interested in entering 
the United States Army and Navy Air Corps 
or industrial aeronautics. 

15. Give credit toward graduation for out- 
of-school work experience as one means of 
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increasing the practical emphasis during the 
high school years. 

16. Offer a new high school major, com- 
bining practical and academic training, to be 
called Military and Industrial Leadership 
Curriculum. Its purposes will be to give a 
balanced training in industrial arts, commerce, 
mathematics, and physical science. This broad 
background is needed in many positions in 
defense industries and the armed services. 
The major will consist of three full years of 
industrial arts and/or commerce, one year 
of physical science, and one and one-half 
years of mathematics above Grade 9. 

17. Offer new elective courses in the prac- 
tical arts, wherever there is sufficient demand, 
to prepare pupils for specialized branches of 
the armed services. As an example, the new 
course in radio communication prepares boys 
for entrance into military service in the field 
of radio communication. Other courses such 
as the one on internal combustion engines and 
a shop course for girls are being developed 
at the present time. These should be intro- 
duced immediately into schools throughout 
the city where there is need for the training. 


ONSULTANTS from outside the 

city have provided one of the most 
valuable aids to curriculum i”.).Jye- 
ment in Los Angeles. This city has been 
privileged to have had generous assist- 
ance from staff members of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education 
Association and of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council of Education. In addition, dur- 
ing recent years, Paul Hanna and J. 
Paul Leonard of Stanford University 
have, on several occasions, been called 
in for curriculum assistance. These out- 
side contacts are a real stimulus and 
encouragement to teachers, principals, 
and supervisors and are considered a 
valuable part of the curriculum improve- 
ment program. 

One example of a successful use of 
out-of-city consultants is the intensive 
conference extending over a period of 
days. For example, an extended con- 
ference with H. H. Giles of the Eight- 
Year Study staff as a leader centered 
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around the theme, “The Arts in General 
Education.” Five half-days, Monday 
through Friday, were devoted to an in- 
tensive study of the meaning of democ- 
racy, the purposes of education in a 
democracy, the unique contribution of 
the arts to general education, the prob- 
lems of the arts, and how these prob- 
lems might be solved. Thirty repre- 
sentative teachers and administrators, 
excused from their regular school duties, 
participated throughout the week and 
gave indication at the end of the con- 
ference of the great value of this type 
of experience. 

Widespread participation of teachers 
in the selection of text and supplemen- 
tary books, audio-visual aids, and class- 
room supplies has proved another effec- 
tive device for stimulating growth of 
teachers and for bringing about an 
improvement in classroom procedures. 
Textbook policies have been consider- 
ably liberalized as a part of the curricu- 
lum improvement program, and adop- 
tion procedures have been made more 
democratic. It is the policy of the Board 
of Education to adopt, for most courses, 
several basic texts to meet widely di- 
vergent levels of reading ability. In 
addition, titles of a supplementary na- 
ture containing enriching material also 
are adopted. 

All textbook studies are conducted by 
central committees of representative 
teachers selected by the assistant super- 
intendents and the Curriculum Office. 
The teachers in a field in which new 
studies are being made are given an 
opportunity to study basic titles under 
consideration and to render an advisory 
vote to central committees which work 
under the guidance of members of the 
supervisory staff. The Curriculum Of- 
fice, accepting the results of committee 
and teacher studies, makes its recom- 
mendations to the superintendent for 
approval and adoption by the Board of 
Education. 


va 
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Fortuna Plan of Curriculum 
Organization 


HE Fortuna Union High School 

for many years has faced squarely 
the problem of meeting changing stu- 
dent needs with a changing curriculum. 
It has faced the factors that make 
changes desirable : the recently widened 
fields of knowledge in the natural sci- 
ences and the social sciences; compul- 
sory attendance ; youth unemployment ; 
and now the impact of the war, with its 
attendant huge job of winning final vic- 
tory and of preparing for the peace. 

Besides these factors, there is another 
which the school feels is fundamental 
and must be considered: the local com- 
munity. Fortuna High School has an 
enrollment of approximately 450 stu- 
dents, graduates of fifteen scattered ele- 
mentary schools. The area served is 
largely rural, with the principal indus- 
tries being lumbering, dairying, and 
farming. 

It was early discovered that any at- 
tempts to formulate a functioning cur- 
riculum were impossible until a decision 
had been reached regarding a philosophy 
—there was need for a framework of 
values within which the school could 
operate. It was readily seen that in the 
formulation of a philosophy at least four 
important factors must be considered: 
(1) The needs of adolescents ; (2) The 
manner in which a child grows and de- 
velops; (3) A realistic view of the 
changing society in which we live; (4) 
The basic philosophy of living to which 
Americans subscribe — the democratic 
way of life. 

Briefly stated, Fortuna’s general goal 
is to help the adolescent develop his per- 
sonality, potentialities, and capabilities 
to the maximum degree—in order that 


q By JAMES A. BATCHELOR 





q At the present time the Fortuna 
faculty is thinking through the impli- 
cations for the public high school 
which arise during a period of war. 
In making the adaptations of the 
school’s program which are likely to 
result from this study, they will not 
be bound by tradition; for their entire 
plan of curriculum organization— 
which is predicated on the criterion 
that the needs of the children must 
be met in the world as it now exists— 
has prepared them for the emergency. 

Mr. Batchelor was assisted in the 
preparation of the article by Miss 
Helen G. Corzier, mathematics teacher 
at Fortuna since 1930, and by Miss 
Gladys Shulsen, English teacher there 
since 1938. Mr. Batchelor himself has 
been a social studies teacher at For- 
tuna since 1934 and head of the Social 
Studies Department since 1939. He 
has participated in the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation since its in- 
ception, Fortuna being one of ten 
centers participating. 





he may be a happy, useful, and effective 
citizen in our democratic society. 

This general aim has been broken 
down into three broad objectives : 

1. To help students understand this 
complex, changing world in which they 
are living. 

2. To help students develop a moral 
code, a philosophy of living, a set of 
standards by which to make decisions 
and upon which to base action. 

3. To help students develop their own 
individual abilities to the maximum, so 
that they can be readily effective in the 
changing society in which they are 
living. 
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Naturally, such broad objectives are 
useful only in so far as they can be 
made meaningful. These three objec- 
tives readily may be broken down into 
behavioral characteristics—into under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills. These, 
in turn, are characteristics which actu- 
ally can be measured and evaluated. 
Thus, the problem becomes one of help- 
ing young people to develop those under- 
standings, atttitudes, and skills which 
will produce the kind of behavior neces- 
sary for effective citizenship in our de- 
mocracy. 


‘Loe curriculum makes provision for 
a body of experiences with which 
every student should have contact—a 
“general education” program. This in- 
cludes health and physical education, 
language skills, and the social studies. 
Each student is required to take four 
years of each of these three subjects. 

Fortuna recognizes its responsibility 
also to care for the specialized needs of 
its students, in addition to providing 
them with the general education pro- 
gram. These needs are met in many 
ways. For example, the total curriculum 
is divided into seven courses of study: 
the University Preparatory Course, the 
State College (teaching) Course, the 
General College Course, the Agriculture 
Course, the Commercial Course, the 
Home Economics Course, and the In- 
dustrial Arts Course. The last four 
courses of study mentioned are further 
divided into “college” and “vocational” 
sections. 


Thus, the school undertakes to help 
the student to prepare himself for what- 
ever he may have in mind: he may go 
to the state university, to any teachers’ 
college, to any general college, to any 
agricultural school, to any commercial 
school, to any home economics college, 
to any industrial arts college—or he may 
fit himself to work as a farmer or dairy- 
man, as a stenographer or bookkeeper, 
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as a homemaker or a housekeeper, as an 
automobile mechanic or carpenter. 
Special interests of students are fur- 
ther provided for in the general cur- 
riculum by the inclusion of such subjects 
as public speaking, dramatics, orchestra, 
band, glee club, choir, art, et cetera. 


FORTUN A views the total guidance 
of the student as the job of the entire 
school. 

For example, the student’s health is 
guarded zealously. Through his physical 
education class, he receives an annual 
physical examination conducted by the 
school physician. In addition, his sight 
is tested by means of the Snellen sight 
chart, and his hearing is tested by means 
of the audiometer. This information is 
made available to all teachers so that 
they may make adjustments in regard 
to seating and in other ways help the 
handicapped student. In cases of ab- 
normal conditions of sight, if the stu- 
dent is unable to pay for glasses or 
treatment, funds are available for this 
purpose. In cases of poor diet, malnutri- 
tion, and similar disorders, individual 
conferences are held with the student 
and his parents to try to effect a correc- 
tion. In cases of dire need, a school 
lunch ticket is made available free of 
charge through cooperation with the 
federal surplus commodities program. 
Through the use of surplus commodi- 
ties, the school also is able to furnish 
a bowl of hot soup to each child in school 
every day without charge. 

Sex education is taken care of by the 
Physical Education, Home Economics, 
Science, and Social Studies Depart- 
ments. Leisure time activities which 
have a definite carry-over to later life 
are important in the English and so- 
cial studies work. The Physical Edu- 
cation Department sponsors a student- 
conducted intramural athletic program 
during the noon hour, in which every 
student participates. 

Educational guidance is a major phase 
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of the social studies work during the 
ninth and twelfth years, particularly. 
During the ninth year, a survey of the 
entire field of vocations is followed by 
a detailed review of the courses of study 
offered by the school. With parental 
help, the student’s four-year program of 
studies is worked out. In the twelfth 
year class, those students who are plan- 
ning to continue their formal education 
are put in contact with the school of 
their choice to discover exact entrance 
requirements, courses offered, and other 
necessary information. Once each year 
the seniors make a one-day trip to the 
Humboldt State College at Arcata. 

In addition to the guidance given in 
each of the vocational departments, the 
social studies classes contribute during 
the ninth, tenth, and twelfth years. In 
the ninth year, the emphasis is on a gen- 
eral survey of all fields of employment. 
In the tenth year, the emphasis is on a 
possible selection of one or two fields as 
a probable choice for life work. In the 
twelfth year, the emphasis is on prepar- 
ing for, applying for, and getting the 
particular job which the student has in 
mind upon his graduation. 


HE school realizes that in order to 

justify its existence, it must make 
efforts to evaluate its effectiveness. The 
evaluation, of course, must be on the 
basis of the purposes—whether or not 
they have been achieved, and if so, in 
what measure. Two techniques are being 
used : the administering of many of the 
Progressive Education Association in- 
struments, and the conducting of a quite 
extensive graduate survey. The PEA 
instruments have proved very helpful in 
the evaluation of personal growth in at- 
titudes and abilities. 


The graduate survey has gathered re- 
turns from members of the classes of 
1939, 1940, and 1941, and this year a 
second questionnaire will be sent to the 
classes of 1939 and 1940. 
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The results of this survey have been 
made available in tabular form only— 
those responsible are at present engaged 
in an analysis and interpretation of the 
results. We can be sure, however, that 
returns on certain items are sure to 
affect our curriculum, when they are 
properly evaluated, including those that 
have to do with graduates who leave 
home immediately, the problems of 
health education, getting along with oth- 
ers, locating a job, consumer problems, 
sex education, effective mastery of 
mathematics and English for everyday 
use, spending leisure time wisely, de- 
veloping a responsibility for commun- 
ity affairs. Indeed, already some change 
has been effected in the English and 
mathematics work as a result of the 
survey. 


Doers major responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the curriculum of the 
school rests with the principal. Teach- 
ers work with him, either individually 
or by departments, in the development 
of their work. For example, the Social 
Studies Department meets once each 
week with the principal and attends with 
him the workshop at Stanford Univer- 
sity each summer, since the school is 
one of ten participating centers in the 
Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion. Members of the staff of the In- 
vestigation visit the school several times 
during the year and are available for 
help to all departments. 

Many teachers consult with these staff 
members during their visits, as they have 
done with the state psychiatrist and the 
chief of the Bureau for the Correction 
of Speech Defects and Disorders. Hav- 
ing these visitors, together with attend- 
ance at summer sessions and institutes 
and the utilization of much professional 
material available in the school library, 
enables the faculty to maintain a fresh 
viewpoint regarding problems of edu- 
cation. 








Curriculum Development in 


Oakland Schools 


HE school as an institution fulfills 

the aspirations of parents for their 
children. The extent of this fulfillment 
is conditioned by the enlightenment of 
citizens, the available wealth, the pro- 
fessional competence of teachers, and 
the educational leadership through 
which this competence becomes effec- 
tive. The program of studies is in- 
digenous to the social and institutional 
environment and is most meaningful 
when viewed in its proper setting and 
against its own background. The cur- 
riculum of the Oakland high schools, 
therefore, is most intelligible when 
viewed in relation to the community it 
serves. 

The city of Oakland is one of eight 
municipalities in the metropolitan area 
on the east shore of San Francisco 
Bay. Within the city limits from the 
waterfront to the lower reaches of the 
first coastal range, five activity zones 
are roughly discernible: the ocean-rail 
terminal section, the industrial district, 
the commercial centers, the city homes 
and apartments, and the recent sub- 
urban subdivisions.* 

Along the brow of the hill, in the 
restricted districts, are the more pre- 
tentious single-family residences. On 
the flats below, in the unrestricted areas, 
are the smaller cottages and multiple- 
family dwellings. In this lower section 
live the majority of the city’s popu- 
lation. Here are most of the racial 
minority groups, most of the renters, 
most of the transients, most of the 
houses in disrepair or in process of con- 

11986 Real veaperts © urvey, Works Prog- 
ress Administration oject Number 2309, 
Gexlene. City Planning Commission, Novem- 
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ROBERT E. BROWNLEE 
4 By VIBELLA MARTIN 
JOSEPH WOODFIN 





4q Although all senior high schools in 
Oakland have core programs, there is 
considerable differentiation in the ex- 
tent and organization of the core pro- 
gram from school to school. This is in 
keeping with the theory that a school 
should develop its program of studies 
in the light of the needs of the com- 
munity which it serves. The way this 
works out in Oakland and other 
features of the city’s curriculum pro- 
gram and how it is administered are 
described in this article. 

Mr. Brownlee is a director of the 
curriculum laboratory for the Univer- 
sity of California and for the Oakland 
Public Schools and holds one of the 
chairman of classifications positions 
described in the article. Miss Martin 
also is a director of the University’s 
curriculum laboratory and likewise 
holds one of the chairman of classi- 
fications offices. Miss Woodfin is as- 
sistant supervisor of the high school 
instructional program in the City of 
Oakland. Mr. Brownlee has been 
editor of the “University High School 
Journal” for twenty-two years. 





version. Here also is the highest inci- 
dence of communicable disease, crime, 
and juvenile delinquency. While con- 
ditions in some parts of the city have 
improved recently, the over-all picture 
remains. Habitability, values, and rents 
of residential property are approxi- 
mately proportional to the distance from 
and the altitude above the industrial 
and commercial centers, and living 
standards vary in similar proportion. 


One adult trade school, one adult 
business school, eight senior high 
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schools, fourteen junior high schools, 
and forty-nine elementary schools com- 
prise the Oakland system. Into the high 
schools, situated for the most part about 
halfway between the ocean-rail termi- 
nal section and the suburban hills, come 
the children of the native and the for- 
eign born, the rich and the poor, the 
employer and the employee. While the 
proportion of children in each classifi- 
cation varies throughout the city, every 
high school enrolls some students from 
every racial, social, and economic group. 
Every high school, therefore, endeavors 
to provide appropriate schooling for all 
and to minister to each according to 
his ability and according to his need. 


ITH due attention to both the 
personal and social aspects of the 
maturing individual, the curriculum 
contributes to child development in a 
democratic society. It may be defined 
as the background of experiences, both 
class and extraclass, which the school 
provides for particularized groups, the 
basis of particularization varying in 
terms of anticipated outcomes and the 
changing needs, goals, and resources of 
boys and girls. The plan, therefore, is 
longitudinal rather than cross-sectional. 
Within the limitations of local con- 
ditions and of social requirements, the 
content, procedures, and activities ad- 
just to the evolving personality of the 
child, and proper attention to articu- 
lation and orientation promotes the con- 
tinuity of his development as he passes 
from home to school, from school to 
school, and from school to adult life. 
The teacher directs the experiences of 
boys and girls in particularized groups. 
The school plant, the courses of study, 
the textbooks, the visual equipment, the 
administrative, supervisory, and guid- 
ance staffs—all are but the resources 
which the teacher uses, either in dis- 
covering the characteristics of children 
or in providing or enriching the ex- 


periences that comprise the curriculum. 
Curriculum development, therefore, 
cannot be a task assigned by someone 
in authority. It is an inherent part and 
function of teaching. It involves con- 
tinuous evaluation of practices and 
continuous adaptation to personal and 
social needs of children and to the in- 
evitabilities of time and place. 


T= Oakland program of curricu- 
lum development begins with the 
teacher in the classroom and grows 
through his association with other 
teachers and through the guidance and 
counsel of the supervisory, research, 
and administrative staffs. In every high 
school there are chairmen of classifi- 
cations,’ usually one for the basic sub- 
jects and one for the specialized sub- 
jects. Selected for their leadership and 
ability, these chairmen devote approxi- 
mately one-third of their school day 
to curriculum study, planning, and co- 
ordination. 

The chairmen meet semi-monthly 
with the curriculum coérdinator for the 
Oakland Public Schools or with her 
assistant at the Administration Build- 
ing. These meetings are devoted to the 
consideration of common problems in 
all the high schools and serve also as a 
clearing house for plans, policies, and 
practices. Here the individual chair- 
man becomes aware that not only is he 
a member of the staff of a single school 
but that also he is a part of the whole 
school system. The provincialism that 
characterizes anyone who spends most 
of his professional life in a single insti- 
tution gives way to a more cosmopoli- 
tan spirit. He begins to think in terms 
of our schools instead of my school. 
Best of all, he has an opportunity to 
share with others the resources of his 
own professional experience and to 


2 William R. Odell, “Flexibility in Instruc- 
tional Leadership,” CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 15 :288-291, May, 1940. 
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make available to his fellow teachers 
the results of the experience of other 
teachers in other schools throughout the 
city. 

In their own high schools, the chair- 
men of classifications are members of 
an instructional council, which includes, 
in addition to themselves, the principal 
and the vice-principals. In this council 
the problems of curriculum in relation 
to guidance and administration are 
viewed in the light of common policy. 
Here the ideas and plans of the chair- 
men of classifications and of the vari- 
ous members of the administrative staff 
are presented for discussion and are 
developed into a feasible program. 
Under the direction of the principal, 
it is the business of the chairmen to 
carry forward this program. In doing 
so they meet with teachers, counselors, 
departmental groups, and city super- 
visors and coordinators and thus are 
able to mobilize the total resources of 
their own school and of the Oakland 
Public Schools at the point of greatest 
need. 


Through the office of the coordinator 
of instruction a direct relationship exists 
between the instructional council of the 
individual schools and the general pro- 
gram of the Oakland Public Schools. 
Because of this relationship, lines of 
communication between the classroom 
and the members of the general staff 
and between the general staff and the 
classroom are maintained on a codpera- 
tive basis to the advantage of all. 


Ordinarily Oakland does not bring 
in outside consultants to assist in de- 
veloping the curriculum. It emphasizes 
the development and use of its own 
staff. While Oakland codperates with 
the University of California in train- 
ing teachers and in maintaining a cur- 
riculum laboratory, and occasionally has 
joined with the General Education 
Board, the State Office of Education, 
and other agencies in various in-service 
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investigations of child and adolescent 
development and curriculum modifica- 
tion, the chief purpose of these investi- 
gations has been to develop the teaching 
force and, through them, to improve 
the practices and procedures in the 
school and in the classroom. One of 
the advantages of a large system is that 
it can afford its own staff of consultants. 

In brief, the Oakland plan for cur- 
riculum development is one that fosters 
flexibility rather than blind uniformity 
and that depends upon professional co- 
operation and common philosophy to 
engender essential unity. It utilizes the 
best leaders and the best minds of 
the whole teaching force to stimu- 
late the thinking and activity of all, and 
it coordinates the efforts of teachers, 
supervisors, research workers, and ad- 
ministrators in the interests of the child. 


HE curriculum is made up of two 

kinds of courses: those essential to 
the citizen in a democratic society and 
those essential to the individual because 
of his own particular purposes, inter- 
ests, and goals. The former comprise 
the general or basic curriculum, the 
latter, the specialized or specialist cur- 
riculum. 

The special curriculum is concerned 
with the knowledge, attitudes, skills, 
and behaviors required for effective use 
of the content of a particular area, such 
as algebra, chemistry, or typewriting— 
content that is systematically organized 
and that is prerequisite for advanced 
courses and for specific vocations. The 
standards in this curriculum tend to be 
fixed and exterior and usually con- 
tribute to a remote rather than an im- 
mediate goal. 

The basic curriculum, on the other 
hand, promotes the growth of the stu- 
dent in the attitudes, behaviors, and 
knowledge that will concern him as a 
human organism, as a member of a 
family, as a citizen in the school and 
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in the community, and as a participant 
in the economic order. 
_ The essential outcomes of the basic 
curriculum are achieved in the core of 
required subjects,* supplemented by the 
social program and by the unspecial- 
ized courses in art, manual arts, music, 
mathematics, English, and science. The 
unspecialized elective subjects serve 
individualized needs and promote apti- 
tudes and interests through experiences 
in addition to or in extension of those 
afforded by the required core. Even 
in the required curriculum, however, 
the content and activities should not 
be construed as fixed and permanent. 
Merely the areas of experience are pre- 
determined—the specific content, pro- 
cedures, and outcomes being selected 
after a complete appraisal of the class 
and after pupils and teacher together 
have defined the purposes of the course 
and have developed criteria for the 
choice of content and activities and for 
evaluating individual achievement. 
Viewed in this light, since basic sub- 
jects rest upon inner rather than ex- 
terior standards, sequence for the most 
part corresponds with the pupil’s de- 
velopment and his readiness to learn. 
The minimum essentials in a_ basic 
course usually are the most the indi- 
vidual student can achieve with what 
he has, under prevailing conditions ; 
ordinarily they are not prerequisite to 





8 Robert E. Brownlee, “Developing Core 
Curriculum at University High School,” Uni- 
versity High School Journal, 19:15-56, No- 
vember, 1940. 


other courses. The large areas of hu- 
man experience covered by the core are 
based on life functions in a democracy, 
but the specific content, activities, and 
procedures grow out of teacher-pupil 
planning in individualized groups in 
particular school situations. It is reason- 
able to expect, therefore, that the core 
program would vary from community 
to community and from school to school. 

Considerable differentiation in the 
extent and organization of the core pro- 
gram prevails among the eight high 
schools in Oakland. All have senior 
problems and eleventh grade American 
history and government, all have orien- 
tation for the entering student, and all 
fulfill the legal requirement in physical 
education. Usually the core program 
cuts across the fields of science, English, 
social studies, physical education, home 
economics, and, to a lesser degree, art 
and music. In one or two schools this 
content, except for physical education, 
is fused or synthesized into an un- 
departmentalized curriculum, taught for 
the most part by general practitioners 
rather than by subject specialists. In 
other schools the content is segregated 
and taught by subject teachers, either 
in time blocks of two or three consecu- 
tive periods or in periods scattered 
throughout the day. In the core, most 
schools also schedule guidance instruc- 
tion, given sometimes by teachers and 
sometimes by counselors; and several 
include the usual homeroom activities. 


Kern County Schools Have Full-Time Architect 


The office of the County Superintendent of Schools of Kern County has on 
its staff a full-time, registered architect who heads up the Department of Statistics 
and Schoolhouse Planning for county schools. 

The position is held by Warren Wright, who graduated in architecture from 
the University of Southern California and for the past eight years has been 
associated with local architects and has worked on several of the new school- 
houses in Kern County. He will devote much of his time to planning with dis- 


tricts for post-war building projects. 











N attempting to become as effective 

as possible in meeting the needs of 
individual children on the one hand 
and the requirements of society on the 
other, the faculty at Oakdale Joint 
Union High School has developed a 
philosophy in which the pupil is the 
center and hub about which the struc- 
ture and function of the entire curricu- 
lum revolve. The central objective is 
to provide the activities and experi- 
ences which will permit wholesome 
rural adolescents to grow into informed, 
responsible, active, intelligent Ameri- 
can citizens; that will allow children 
at the brink of adolescence to be able 
to orient themselves to an ever-growing 
concept of a complex and changing 
environment ; which will help develop- 
ing young adults to interpret this en- 
vironment in terms of personal pur- 
poses and needs; and that will help 
them gain competency in life relation- 
ships to the limits of their capacities. 
The school program starts and ends 
with the human organism, not with 
subject matter to be repeated or facts 
to be memorized. 

A functional laboratory type of 
method which attempts to approximate 
activities typical of contemporary life 
is the conception—an educational plan 
that keeps changing constantly in the 
light of new insights on the part of 
its directors as to real pupil needs and 
the shifting of the American scene. 
Pupils participate in planning, organiz- 
ing, and effecting all activities, in the 
classroom and out. 

Equal representation of the faculty 
and of pupils on a general curriculum 
committee provides the administrative 
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How Oakdale Implements Its 
Curriculum Aims 


4 By H. E. CHASTAIN 





4q Particularly worthy of note in the 
plan for curriculum organization 
existing at Oakdale Joint Union High 
School is the democratic way in which 
the organization functions. Curricu- 
lum committees contain equal repre- 
sentation of faculty and pupils, and 
recommended procedures are adopted 
only after review by the faculty as a 
whole. 

Mr. Chastain is principal and dis- 
trict superintendent of the Oakdale 
Joint Union High School District. He 
was co-chairman of the Stanislaus 
County Social Studies Curriculum 
Committee during the 1940-41 year 
and participated in the California 
Codperating Schools Workshop in Los 
Angeles in the summer of 1940. Last 
summer he was an instructor in the 
field of secondary school curriculum 
and social studies at the University 
of California, which position he is to 
have again this year. 





organization which formulates basic 
policies of curriculum development. 
The assistance of laymen is obtained, 
occasionally, and the constant advice of 
the Stanislaus County secondary school 
curriculum codrdinator (also half-time 
director of curriculum and guidance 
in the school) and other curriculum 
specialists from near-by universities 
and colleges is secured. A long-term 
in-service training program featuring 
concentrated study of curriculum trends 
throughout the country has been in 
progress for the past five years. 

In addition to the general curricu- 
lum committee, special course com- 
mittees of teachers meet regularly at 
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weekly luncheon meetings to discuss 
details of meeting course objectives, 
particularly in the general (or core) 
courses, Discussions of course teachers 
are not held to create uniformity or 
regimentation of all sections, but for 
the exchange of ideas concerning teach- 
ing techniques, materials, and devices, 
and to energize one another in the inter- 
est of greater effectiveness. We be- 
lieve that an objective can be realized 
in many ways and that freedom of 
teachers and pupils to work out specific 
techniques together is an essential requi- 
site to genuine interest and consequent 
learning. 


For the past five years the Oakdale 
curriculum has included traditional 
subject field courses and new-type 
“child-need” centered courses in varied 
ratio, the latter type increasing in num- 
ber each year. At the present time there 
is a series of general (or core) courses, 
which with physical education, science, 
and the extensive activity schedule, con- 
stitute the program of general edu- 
cation and are required of all pupils. 

The ninth year general course, Social 
Living,’ is based on principles of guid- 
ance and aims, basically, to adjust the 
new pupil to high school life, local com- 
munity life, and to his expanding place 
in a democratic society. 


In the tenth year general course, 
World Culture, the orientation of the 
pupil proceeds with a general purpose 
of developing a more mature under- 
standing and appreciation of various 
levels of human culture commensurate 
with his psychological and social growth. 
The further fixing of habits of desir- 
able democratic behavior, development 
of good taste in literature, music, and 
art of all ages, increasing skill in oral 
and written expression, and the under- 


1 This course is described in full by J. B. 
Vasché and E. D. Morgan in “The American 


ay,” The Clearing House, 15:259-263, Jan- 
uary, 1941. 
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standing and recognition of the func- 
tioning of the pupil’s own and of others’ 
instincts and emotions as they find ex- 
pression in group relations are other 
major objectives. 


MERICAN LiFe, the eleventh year 

general course, began with a corre- 
lation of United States history and 
American literature. As a result of 
several years’ development, activities 
and experiences intended to increase 
appreciation for American art, music, 
and drama, as well as considerable 
group guidance material, have been in- 
corporated into most of the sections. 
Here, as in World Culture, teacher- 
pupil planning largely determines the 
materials and methods used in the 
different sections. 

The improvement of reading habits, 
the broadening of literary horizons, 
realistic understanding of the Ameri- 
can culture, increasing abilities to think 
critically in social situations, further- 
ing skill to work codperatively in small 
groups, greater development of re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and self-reliance 
—these are the working aims which 
stress the developmental rather than 
the fact-pouring nature of the process. 


In the twelfth year all seniors are 
required to take Social Studies IV for 
one semester and either Life Problems 
or College Problems in the second 
semester. Social Studies IV is a vital- 
ized civics course dealing with such 
topics as: totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy ; World War II; United States 
foreign policy and foreign relations; 
United States-Japanese conflicts; fed- 
eral taxation and finance; legislation ; 
security for the American people; the 
national defense program ; and the good 
neighbor policy. 

In the second half of the twelfth 
year, those pupils whose individual 
plans include college or university en- 
trance within a few weeks enroll in a 
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College Problems course. This course 
is designed to codrdinate the four-year 
group of college preparatory subjects 
which these pupils have taken and to 
facilitate further the transition from a 
rural high school to the often strange 
and impersonal atmosphere of a large 
university. 

Seniors whose plans do not include 
further academic education (about 75 
per cent) are enrolled in the course 
in Life Problems, the general objective 
of which is to assist pupils to under- 
stand some of the problems which lie 
immediately ahead of them as job 
seekers, home makers, beginners in the 
world of business, and as active young 
citizens in a democracy. 

The development of a mimeographed 
Daily Participation Sheet,’ edited usu- 
ally by committees of the instructors 
but occasionally by pupil groups and 
placed in the hands of each ninth grader 
each day, helps codrdinate the basic 
learning materials with current school 
activities, the supplementary reading 
program, radio programs, magazine 
articles, and so on. 

The daily mimeographed News An- 
alysis and Discussion Sheet is utilized 
in all general courses to a greater or 
lesser degree. 


HE faculty of the Oakdale Joint 

Union High School accepts the 
guidance function as a major responsi- 
bility and is sincerely endeavoring to 
develop a functional program, recog- 
nizing the fact that guidance, instruc- 
tion, and curriculum development are 
inseparable parts of the educational 
process. 

Outstanding features of the guidance 
program at present are the following: 
the continuous in-service training plan ; 


2 For a detailed description of the Oakdale 
Daily Participation Sheet see: J. B. Vasché, 
“Daily Participation Sheet—A Learning Aid,” 
CALIFORNIA JCURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, 13 :206-207, April, 1939. 
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incorporation of personality develop- 
ment, vocational information, and 
mental hygiene units into the regular 
courses of instruction, particularly in 
the general courses; adoption of a 
cumulative record folder containing 
pertinent personal information about 
each pupil; completion of surveys on 
graduates, drop-outs, employment 
opportunities, and attendance; a work 
experience program, including the 
NYA lunch work schedule and a com- 
munity work plan; and a “future fresh- 
men” pre-high school orientation pro- 
gram. 

Closely coordinated with the ma- 
terials and experiences concerning oc- 
cupational fields is the work of the 
Adjustment Bureau, a recent addition 
to Oakdale’s guidance services. This 
organization is an employment bureau 
plus and was set up for the purpose 
of assisting graduating students or 
“drop-outs” to make the contacts and 
initial adjustments necessary to bridge 
the gap between high school and the 
next step in their careers. 


AKDALE High is attempting to 

provide a type of secondary edu- 
cation that not only will prepare its 
pupils to function effectively in later 
life, but will build through a vital de- 
velopmental experience the skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideals that make for com- 
petency in child life, here and now. 
The ability to do worth-while school 
projects with skill; the ability and de- 
sire to cooperate in a democratic way 
with schoolmates; the stability and 
fortitude to meet adversity without 
losing heart; the studied choice of the 
better forms of expression and con- 
duct ; and a devotion to the principles 
of democracy based on intelligence— 
these are the outcomes on which the 
school is willing to be judged. If they 
are the objectives, then they will consti- 
tute the criteria for evaluation. 








A Report on 


INCE 1934 this small four-year 
high school has been involved in a 
curriculum study problem of one na- 


ture or another. The over-all period. 


of time included in the numerous re- 
ports which have been prepared in this 
school provides a definite perspective 
as to the inception, creation, and evo- 
lution of a curriculum program. 

This extended perspective, likewise, 
insures a conservative attitude on the 
part of the person reporting for this 
school. 

Although recent administrative 
changes have been made in this situ- 
ation, the philosophy adopted in the 
early stages of the school’s revision 
efforts still is acceptable and valid, even 
in these hectic days of the war emer- 
gency.' 


IMPLY stated the purpose and 

function of this school have been 
and still are delimited by the following 
statements. 


1. The high school is primarily concerned 
with the interests of every adolescent youth 
of the community. 


2. The child is to be given the opportunity 
to develop as a functioning member of a demo- 
cratic society. 

3. The educational program should be or- 
ganized in terms of “experience units” derived 
from the basic functions of society, thus in- 
cluding Health, Recreational, Socio-Civic, 
and Vocational experiences. 

4. The curriculum must be envisaged as a 
continuously developing process to conform to 
the continuous change in life about us. 





1 Originally this statement of the school’s 
philosophy of education was the result of the 
joint effort of a committee composed of teach- 
ers, parents, and administrators: A Brie 
Statement of the Educational Program of 
Carpinteria Union High School, by J. Haw- 
ley, 1936 (unpublished curriculum bulletin). 





Carpinteria’s 
Curriculum Plan 4 By FRED J. GREENOUGH 





q “In reporting this article for the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation I would like to acknowledge 
the help derived from reports pre- 
pared by those who previously were 
associated with this school and in 
addition to express my appreciation 
for the assistance and codperation of 
the present members of the Carpin- 
teria High School faculty.” writes the 
author of this article. 

Mr. Greenough is district superin- 
tendent and principal of the Carpin- 
teria Union High School. Before ad- 
vancing to this position he had been 
for nine years a classroom teacher in 
the same school. His interest in cur- 
riculum revision has been long- 
standing. During the period from 1934 
to 1942 he has participated in this 
sort of work at Carpinteria. In 1938 
he took part in the national Codpera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. He has helped with the Califor- 
nia Codperating Schools Study and 
has done research in the curriculum 
field at a number of different univer- 
sities. 





The fourth item has been italicized 
for special emphasis because it is signifi- 
cant that in the years that have passed 
since the beginning of this school’s pro- 
gram, this fundamental concept in our 
philosophy has been proved valid time 
and again. The recognition of change 
as an absolute factor in the thinking and 
planning for our students has made it 
possible for us to meet changing de- 
mands and situations with complete as- 
surance and frankness. 

Our philosophy as stated probably 
could be expanded to include many other 
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terms such as “needs,” “integration,” 
“maturation,” and so forth; but care- 
ful evaluation of the four fundamental 
statements will reveal that they are as 
comprehensive as the experience and 
imagination of the person interpreting 
them. 

Working within such a general 
framework might be criticized by those 
interested in details and specific termi- 
nology. Time has proved to our satis- 
faction, however, that the individual 
teacher involved in the classroom situ- 
ation will be a greater determining fac- 
tor in the success of a revision program 
in achieving the goals of the school 
than any stated philosophy. 

Acceptance on the part of the teacher 
of the concept that the pupil is im- 
portant as an individual is most vital. 


ITHIN the curriculum of this 
school is a “general education” 
core that is shaped around the State 
Board of Education requirements: 
English, history (social studies), civics, 
and physical education (health). 
These may be considered as forming 
the basis of any “general core,” so 
called. Briefly summarized these re- 
quirements include: 
. Three years of English. 
. Social studies—ninth grade 
U. S. history—eleventh grade. 


. Senior problems—twelfth grade. 


im Bm Wh =~ 


. Science and mathematics—ninth grade. 


nN 


. Elective science. 

7. Four years of physical education. 

In addition, special classes have been 
organized to accommodate pupils from 
the Aliso Elementary School (Mexi- 
can), these classes being required of all 
students entering from this school un- 
less individual capacities permit other 
adjustments. 

Graduates from this school enter the 
high school on an equal basis with other 
students. The number of students 
entering has increased materially in the 
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last few years until at present it nearly 
equals the number of students entering 
from the regular elementary school. 


In the past, records of achievement 
of these students in high school showed 
that they had not been adjusted ade- 
quately to a regular high school pro- 
gram. Dropouts coincided with the age 
of 16 years regardless of individual 
capacity or ability. Their attendance 
was irregular, and their attitude toward 
school was one of resentment and sus- 
picion. Girls as well as boys failed to 
become assimilated properly. 

With such an increase in the pro- 
portion of enrollment, nearly 30 per 
cent, it followed that something had 
to be done to accommodate this group 
even though they remained in school 
for only two years. For this reason 
special classes in English, social studies, 
science and mathematics, homemaking, 
agriculture, and Spanish were estab- 
lished for these students as their core. 

Our curriculum, then, includes the 
general education courses for both 
groups plus the special classes already 
described for Mexican pupils. There 
are three general curricula included in 
the school’s program : (1) General Edu- 
cation Courses, (2) Pre-vocational Ex- 
periences, and (3) College Preparatory 
Courses. 


EQUENCE of experiences in these 

curricula is varied to meet the prob- 
lems of each successive group of stu- 
dents, who, individually and collectively, 
commence secondary school in Carpin- 
teria. 

Within each department and between 
departments, efforts are directed toward 
arrangement of a sequential order of 
experiences from one year or grade 
level to the next. Each teacher is ex- 
pected to develop the sequence within 
each unit of work according to the 
maturation level of the individuals in 
his or her classes and, in collaboration 
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with other teachers, to determine the 
general continuity of experiences within 
the school’s curriculum. 

This is one of the most difficult tasks 
before the faculty at the present time 
because it follows that it is extremely 
difficult to find any general agreement 
within a class of youngsters when in- 
telligence, achievement, economic sta- 
tus, emotional stability, and physical 
maturity are all considered. This is an 
undertaking which will require con- 
siderable study and effort in order for 
us to accomplish the desired results. 

The implication of this attempted 
individual evaluation is that in this 
school there are as many curricula as 
there are students enrolled. 


6 Bine small high school is a unique 
educational unit in regard to the 
various functions allocated, by the very 
nature of its organization, to its ad- 
ministrator, Carpinteria is no ex- 
ception in this respect. With limited 
opportunities, defined rather well by 
the number of faculty members, their 
versatility, and the school enrollment, 
the small high school administrator 
finds himself responsible for a multi- 
plicity of functions. 


Curriculum revision is just one more 
duty required of the administrator who 
must of necessity keep his school 
abreast, at least, of current school think- 
ing and practices. 


In our own situation the present 
policy of curriculum direction stems 
from past experiences found effective 
in meeting our problems as they have 
arisen. 

Teacher autonomy is the rule in so 
far as course organization and class- 
room methods are concerned, with, of 
course, a reasonable amount of super- 
vision and coéperative planning on the 
part of the administrator in charge. 
Teachers are encouraged to develop 
original ideas as well as to suggest 
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modifications in those suggested by 
others in the school. 

Committees, chosen because of re- 
lated assignments or mutual interests, 
work voluntarily in codperation with the 
administration and special consultants. 

A definite attitude exists in regard 
to the policy of complete preparation 
before attempting to teach a new cur- 
riculum experience. Preparation takes 
time. Schedules have been arranged 
wherever possible to allow teachers 
working on new units time for research 
and planning during the school day. 
This is not always possible but is defi- 
nitely considered when the schedule is 
made. 


The number and size of committees 
depend entirely on the tasks at hand. 
At present there are programs involv- 
ing science, visual aids, English, and 
the core course in literature and his- 
tory under way. The different teachers 
working on these various assignments, 
without exception, all voluntarily have 
sought the work involved in improving 
these various school offerings. 


Persons working in revision are en- 
couraged to report their results not 
only to the school and community, but 
in so far as is deemed practical, to re- 
port them for publication. 


A considerable number of the present 
faculty are comparative newcomers to 
this community. Revision has tempo- 
rarily been set aside for teacher orien- 
tation, not only to the community but 
to the philosophy and functions of the 
school. 

This summary of the present pro- 
gram and its relation to past experiences 
in this school will, we trust, prove valu- 
able in this orientation of our staff, and 
we hope that from it those who now 
are working in this school will receive 
inspiration to carry on the stimulating 
and worth-while job of keeping Carpin- 
teria High School in the front line of 
small secondary schools in California. 








Building the Curriculum in 


Sacramento 


HE Sacramento City School De- 

partment has long been organized 
for curriculum building. Its policy over 
many years has been to allocate funds, 
in the school budget, so that substitutes 
might be provided for teachers who are 
relieved to work on curriculum projects. 
The theory behind this practice is sound, 
for it is not feasible or practical to 
expect teachers to do clear thinking, in 
curricular or other fields, after a full 
day’s work. Building the curriculum 
is a fundamental part of any school de- 
partment’s responsibility, and so this 
major development should be provided 
for in the budget as adequately as are 
other phases of the school department’s 
work. 


N connection with curriculum build- 
ing in the senior high schools and 
junior college, there are three funda- 
mental questions which we constantly 
ask and endeavor to answer. They are: 


1. What shall we teach? 
2. How shall the teaching be done? 


3. What are the results of our teach- 
ing? 

These three questions will be recog- 
nized, of course, as having to do with 
educational objectives, content, teaching 
methods, and evaluating means. The 
City of Sacramento School Department 
believes that the answers to these ques- 
tions can best be had by the use of the 
conference method and most adequately 
given by minds that come fresh to the 
task. Nor do we believe that only 
specialists in a given field should be 
permitted to think in that field and to 
build up the curriculum. The important 
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4 By GEORGE C. JENSEN 





4q This article describes curriculum 
building in the upper secondary 
schools of Sacramento. According to 
the author, similar curriculum devel- 
opment programs are carried out in 
the junior high and elementary fields. 
Particularly interesting in the article 
is the emphasis placed on the need 
for codperative group planning in 
curriculum work and the recognition 
by Sacramento that such activity is of 
such importance that substitute 
teacher time is provided for free regu- 
lar staff members for curriculum work. 

Mr. Jensen is assistant superintend- 
ent of the Sacramento schools. For- 
merly he was principal of the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School, and at one 
time was director of research for the 
California Teachers Association. He 
has taken an important part in affairs 
of the California Society of Secondary 
Education, having been a member 
of the Board of Trustees for a number 
of years and having written many 
articles for the “Journal.” 





consideration is that each of the groups 
which are organized for curriculum 
building shall be a logical group, regard- 
less of positions held or subjects taught 
by members of the group; each shall 
consist of persons who can make contri- 
butions to the constructive thinking of 
the group. In every instance, as we 
have learned long ago, it is necessary 
to carry on a great deal of discussion 
in order to arrive at agreement. In 
many cases various phases of research 
are necessary before agreement or con- 
clusions can be reached. It is part of 
the Sacramento plan to allow adequate 
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time for discussion and for group think- 
ing. Sacramento does not believe that 
a single person can write as good a 
course of study or curriculum as can 
a group of persons which is called to- 
gether because the members of the 
group are qualified and willing to think 
collectively. 

From a democratic standpoint it is 
impossible to escape group thinking. 
The older type of academic freedom in 


the curriculum field, where each person’ 


had the right to determine what he was 
to teach and how he was to do it, where 
he was the sole judge of whether or 
not he was doing it, really has no place 
in a democracy. The question of what 
should be taught either in the whole 
field of education or in any special phase 
of the field is a question which should 
and must be answered collectively if we 
are really interested in the democratic 
process and in getting the best edu- 
cational answers. 


There can be no individualistic aca- 
demic freedom, for instance, in the field 
of educational aims, for aims are a pri- 
mary concern of all. The same is true 
in the matter of evaluating. The busi- 
ness of determining whether or not the 
aims which have been agreed upon are 
being attained in the teaching process 
is not of concern merely to individuals. 
It is the responsibility of the entire 
school or school department. There 
can be no escape from the task of seri- 
ously studying evaluating and of setting 
up collectively the best means possible 
for measuring educational results. 

In the field of educational methods 
the case is a bit different. In this in- 
stance it is the business of the group to 
discover all the methods which have 
been found successful in the teaching 
of a particular unit or a course and to 
set those methods down in some use- 
ful form. It is not the business of the 
group to determine that any particular 
teacher or school shall use any par- 
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ticular method. The successful use of 
educational methods varies directly with 
instructors. It is the responsibility of 
the instructor to understand the vari- 
ous methods which have been found to 
be successful and to adapt these to his 
own teaching. The school department’s 
responsibility is that of insisting that 
the method or methods used by a teacher 
shall be successful in reaching the aims 
which have been collectively agreed 
upon. Any method which obtains the 
desired results must be regarded as a 
good method. In that sense the indi- 
vidual teacher still has academic free- 
dom in the field of educational methods. 

Operating under the above philoso- 
phy a school department cannot escape 
purchasing thinking power in the cur- 
riculum field. It is for this reason that 
Sacramento sets apart each year con- 
siderable funds for placing substitutes 
in the teaching positions of those who 
are appointed to curriculum study 
groups. The time for this work may 
amount to as much as ten to twenty full 
days a year for a teacher or a study 
group. This is an investment on the 
part of the school department and a 
good one, 


[I is the policy also of the senior high 
schools and junior college not to 
enter on too many major curriculum 
projects each year. We feel that it is 
far better to concentrate on a few and 
to work these through thoroughly rather 
than to scatter shot too widely. An- 
other phase of this which is equally 
fundamental is that of getting a cur- 
riculum job completed and then leaving 
it alone for a reasonable length of time 
so that it can actually go into operation. 
A reasonable length of time is four 
or five years at least. When a course 
is being mulled over continually, the 
teachers find great difficulty in know- 
ing precisely where they are. Where a 
course remains fixed for a period of 
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years, it is much easier for a teacher to 
teach the course and it is much easier 
to determine whether or not the course 
is being taught. 

In the senior high schools and junior 
college during the past two years, major 
study groups have been set up in the 
fields of English, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and in certain phases of mathe- 
matics and industrial arts. Changes in 
other fields have been incidental. Other 
fields must await their turn for major 
consideration. The curriculum com- 
mittees in English, science, and foreign 
languages are city-wide committees. 
They consist of representatives of the 
whole secondary field in which these 
subjects are taught. That is, the junior 
college, senior high schools, and junior 
high schools. In Sacramento, one as- 
sistant superintendent is in charge of 
the curriculum for the elementary and 
junior high school field, while the other 
assistant superintendent is in charge of 
the senior high schools and junior col- 
lege. Where these fields overlap and 
the same subject is taught in both seg- 
ments, curricular committees are set up 
cooperatively. This is true in the three 
fields named above and will be true in 
many other fields. 


Often, in connection with curriculum 
building, it is necessary to carry on 
current studies in fields indirectly re- 
lated to the curriculum building, such 
as counseling, visual education, testing, 
and similar projects. In each instance 
a definite committee is set up, consist- 
ing of the logical persons to make the 
study. Invariably these committees con- 
sist of teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors. The work of such com- 
mittees 1s invariably tied in to the 
curriculum question. Counseling, for 
instance, involves the whole matter 
of differentiation, which of course is 
fundamental in curriculum building. 
Visual education has to do with edu- 
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cational methods. Codrdinating has to 
do with continuity as between the senior 
high schools and junior college, or 
junior high and senior high. And re- 
search has many implications to the 
whole field of curriculum. Wherever 
necessary, substitute time is allowed for 
the members of these committees. 


ie the senior high schools and junior 
college and in courses which over- 
lap the ninth and tenth years, all the 
curricula are being set up on a four- 
column form. In the first column the 
aims of the course or of the unit are 
tested. In the second column appears 
the statement of the content of the 
course. Where a text is used, refer- 
ence to the text and to auxiliary ma- 
terials is regarded as sufficient state- 
ment. Where a definite text is not used, 
as in the case where the library method 
is used, the content details are worked 
out in this column. In the third column 
are assembled the various teaching 
methods which have been found suc- 
cessful in teaching the course or unit. 
And in the fourth column are placed 
the evaluating or testing methods to be 
used in teaching the course, 

The value of this kind of a setup 
lies in its directness and brevity. With 
such a statement at hand it is possible 
for either teacher, supervisor, or ad- 
ministrator to see quickly all the essen- 
tial facts relative to the course or cur- 
riculum. Teaching aids such as student 
handbooks or teachers’ manuals are pre- 
pared over and above the course and 
are referred to in the third column. 
They are not regarded as a part of the 
course itself, but merely as means for 
implementing the course. This form 
also has value in that it lends itself to 
clarity of thinking. It is a means for 
analyzing a course of study so as to 
make sure that all the essential factors 
have been thought through. 








a 





Curriculum Aims at Modoc 


Union High 


ODOC Union High School is a 

four-year school located in a 
sparsely settled area in northeastern 
California. The students come chiefly 
from the surrounding cattle ranches, 
lumber camps, and the several towns, 
as well as from the county seat where 
the school is located. Approximately 
one-half the student body rides on 
busses, some of which travel as far as 
106 miles a day. The county population 
lacks a foreign element, but, apart from 
this fact, the students, in their individual 
differences, abilities, interests, and so 
forth, represent a good cross section of 
American life. 

Modoc’s faculty always has tried to 
see ways of improving instruction, and 
this effort gradually has evolved into a 
definite program of curriculum develop- 
ment. In setting up this program we 
decided against copying a pattern being 
followed elsewhere and instead pro- 
ceeded on the basis of our own answers 
to three questions: 

1. What specifically are we trying to do 
with these boys and girls? 


2. What qualities are inferior in the present 
seniors which might be improved by a more 
direct approach with the lower classmen? 


3. What conditions of learning will best 
contribute to these chosen aims? 


It was recognized that some changes 
would be necessary, and it was agreed 
that any combination of experiences or 
type of organization would be accept- 
able when the faculty saw the educa- 
tional merit of such changes. 

Thus the list of tentative objectives 
stated below, if slightly enlarged, may 
very well be the guide to evaluation of 
our curriculum program. Modoc Union, 


4 By HARRY WANDLING 





q Lest this symposium on curriculum 
practices give the impression that in 
each school the pattern already is set 
and its development more or less 
definitely completed, it is fortunate 
that this article from Modoc Union 
High School is included. For therein 
we read about a school which to date 
has had time to go only part way. 
As the author puts it, “Thus far we 
have focused our attention on the 
analysis of what we are trying to do; 
next. we will determine the best 
techniques of organization and ad- 
ministration for doing it.” 

Mr. Wandling is district superin- 
tendent of the Modoc Union High 
School District, Alturas. Since com- 
ing to Alturas he has brought about 
the consolidation of three areas of the 
District into a single unit, has helped 
initiate the Modoc County Workshop, 
and has completed a major building 
program. Before going to Alturas he 
was in the Pasadena school system. 
where he served on a number of com- 
mittees working on curriculum revi- 
sion and evaluation. 





for the present, insists upon using these 
personal qualities of individual growth, 
which collectively contribute to the wel- 
fare of the group, as the scope or the 
breadth of experiences which it is trying 
to give. 


BJECTIVES of education as ac- 
cepted by the Modoc Union High 
School are the following: 
A. In the development essential to personal 


well-being, to provide experiences which 
lead the student to: 
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1. Appear well and dress in accordance 
with the demands of time, place, and occasion. 

2. Be poised, natural, and at ease among 
people. 

3. Be interested and sincere in all dealings 
with his fellow students and adults. 

4. Develop social skills and a confidence in 
his ability to get along with people. 

5. Develop the habit of truthfulness and 
the respect for ownership. 

6. Be responsible in keeping promises and 
meeting appointments promptly. 

7. Be industrious, resourceful, and per- 
sistent. 

8. Participate regularly in the group as a 
leader or as a follower. 

9. Investigate and test data before reach- 
ing conclusions. 

10. Acquire emotional stability, face facts, 
make choices, and evolve standards. 

11. Develop habits, behaviors, judgments, 
and other qualities essential to satisfactory 
marriages and the maintenance of family life. 

12. Recognize authority and be intelligently 
obedient with the consequent feeling of 
security. 

13. Develop social concern. 


B. In the development and preservation of 
health, to provide experiences which lead 
the student to: 

1. Establish the habit of temperance. 

2. Postpone the use of tobacco, .at least 
until maturity. 

3. Recognize certain dangerous drugs, some- 
times camouflaged. 

4. Be conscious of the expense, futility, 
and even danger of many patent medicines. 

5. Provide and consume habitually all the 
necessary food essentials. 

6. Develop a sense of responsibility for 
family and community health. 

7. Practice sanitation as applied to himself 
and the community. 

8. Establish a willingness to face his limi- 
tations, recognize his potentialities, and learn 
to adjust accordingly in social, civic, and 
economic life. 

9. Develop a mechanical sense of cause 
and effect, sense a safe speed at all times, and 
acquire skill and safety in using all kinds of 
tools and machinery. 


C. In the development of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, to provide experiences which will lead 
the student to: 

1. Participate in music production, both in- 
dividually and as a member of a group. 

2. Be able to observe beauty in any environ- 
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ment, and be able and willing to contribute 
to this beauty. 

3. Create in the arts and crafts. 

4. Experience the zest and joy that come 
from literature, and feel a growth in appre- 
ciation of better literature. 

5. Acquire a background of science, so- 
cial science, physical geography, mathematics, 
astronomy, and so forth, as a basis for spir- 
itual values. 

6. Appreciate the historical and present 
contributions of institutions, traditions, rituals, 
and so forth. 


D. In the maintenance and development of 
democratic attitudes, to provide experiences 
which lead the student to: 

1. Practice democratic principles in daily 
school life. 

2. Acquire a respect for personality, fair 
play, and the right of individual opinion. 

3. Elect officers without interference from 
teachers; acquire ability to discriminate as 
to the qualities needed for various offices 
under teacher guidance. 

4. Spend the money of the group according 
to business practice and without favoritism. 

5. Learn to lead according to his potential 
abilities and ideals of service, and learn to 
follow and codperate with other leaders. 

6. Realize the benefits of seeking counsel 
from certain adults and to discriminate in 
accepting advice. 

7. Acquire respect for and obedience to 
governmental laws and delegated leaders. 

8. Realize that we have liberty and demo- 
cratic principles because institutions and peo- 
ple have worked and sacrificed to acquire and 
maintain them. 

9. Understand governments and institutions 
and the effects that various governments have 
on the personal development of their people. 

10. Realize the threats to free speech and 
the necessary safeguard for maintaining this 
democratic principle and the part that tol- 
erance plays in free speech. 

11. Develop a desire for truth and realize 
its necessity if democracy is to endure. 

12. Develop the ability to analyze critically 
radio and press reports and other kinds of 
propaganda and to evaluate such in terms of 
good to the entire group. 

13. Realize the personal and social value 
of fair thinking toward the people of foreign 
nations. 

14. Realize that no person can be truly 
American and promote race, religious, or 
class hatreds. 

15. Participate in speeches, reading, forums, 
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and other activities necessary for maintain- 

ing a democratic philosophy in a rapidly 

changing world. 

E. In the development of economic well- 
being, to provide experiences which lead 
the student to: 


1. Appreciate the contributions that in- 
ventions have made to our present-day living. 

2. Understand the necessity of manage- 
ment, organization, labor, and capital. 

3. Realize the responsibility of both capital 
and labor in the production of human wants, 
and appreciate the value of harmonious plan- 
ning. 

4. Realize the effect of working conditions 
on physical and mental health. 

5. Appreciate the effect of international 
relations on business prosperity. 

6. Evaluate his potentialities in terms of 
opportunities in an industrial and changing 
world, and select his vocation. 

7. Realize the need for education and skills 
necessary for various vocations and begin 
adequate preparation. 

8. Acquire skills in using tools, machines, 
and the social skills essential to business 
practice. 


Ov philosophy is indicated by the 
objectives which show that the 
schoo! feels that education has a tre- 
mendous responsibility in extending the 
welfare of the group through the well- 
being and contribution of the individual. 
We believe that children and adults 
learn through adequate experiences in 
proper sequence and that much learn- 
ing is “caught and not taught” by the 
provision of adequate environment, in- 
cluding personnel. 

In the light of this viewpoint, a bus 
driver becomes much more than a me- 
chanic and works with teachers in di- 
recting the lives of boys and girls as 
they attempt to make every experi- 
ence—including athletic trips, parties, 
and playing host to visitors—an edu- 
cational experience which will lead to 
the development of students in person- 
ality, health, and so on. 

Just as teachers have worked with 
other scopes to provide logical sequence, 
our staff is now working to provide 
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problems, activities, and materials to 
realize these aims. This makes all the 
teachers, not only those in the social 
science area, conscious of the contri- 
bution which their teaching field can 
make toward the development of per- 
sonal well-being, health, aesthetic values, 
democratic attitudes, and economic well- 
being. 

With only five divisions in the gen- 
eral outline of objectives, and with the 
breakdown closely associated with the 
goals of evaluation, a teacher can hold 
the beginnings and ends of education 
in mind as he proceeds in his daily chore 
of planning and directing student ex- 
periences. 


pacece Union still has the subject 
matter organization, but not the 
traditional subject matter philosophy. 
Teachers are doing much to cross 
boundaries through working in com- 
mittees and planning experiences for 
their groups. For example, the home- 
making, science, and agriculture teach- 
ers form a committee for joint plan- 
ning; a committee, composed of all 
teachers whose subject field obviously 
needs an arithmetic background, in- 
cludes members from shop, home- 
making, agriculture, science, and com- 
mercial classes, as well as from higher 
mathematics ; teachers of physical edu- 
cation, science, homemaking, and those 
in charge of social affairs join forces 
in accomplishing objectives in such 
areas as health, personality, and social 
concern. 

The chairman of the counseling com- 
mittee constantly is working with the 
eight counselors who are codrdinating 
the experiences provided by the per- 
sonnel of the entire school. The daily 
schedule provides a twenty-minute 
period from 8:30-8:50 for students to 
meet with their counselors, and also 
an hour from 3:30-4:30 for teacher 
committees to do their joint planning. 








Fillmore 


EVERAL faculty committees have 

been appointed to guide the edu- 
cational program at Fillmore. In 1939 
one committee reported that the school 
was organized almost entirely around 
college preparatory courses, with other 
subjects loosely thrown in to take care 
of those who were absolutely non- 
college material. This group also re- 
ported that these other subjects were 
leading nowhere and that students who 
were graduated from high school and 
who were not pre-professional merely 
had a sum of credits. 

A second committee reported that its 
study of high school graduates for the 
ten-year period from 1928 to 1939 
showed barely 15 per cent going to a 
university or college. 


Faced with these facts on student 
personnel and school offerings, the 
faculty proceeded to study trends in 
curriculum development, it being felt 
that a working philosophy based on the 
statements made by the Educational 
Policies Commission, in The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy* 
was broad enough and elastic enough 
to fit into any school situation. Thus, 
the objectives, (a) Self-Realization, 
(b) Human Relationship, (c) Eco- 
nomic Efficiency, and (d) Civic Re- 
sponsibility, were accepted as a broad 
background for curriculum construc- 
tion. 

There was no pre-determined organi- 
zation that the curricular pattern was 
to take. The group showed a marked 
degree of open-mindedness. It worked 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Nat- 
ional Education Association, Washington, D. 
C., 1988, page 47. 
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q By JESSE M. HAWLEY and M. E. MUSHLITZ 





q One of the authors of this article, 
Mr. Hawley, is principal of the Fill- 
more Joint Union Junior-Senior High 
School, the school whose curriculum 
is discussed herein. The other author 
is high school codrdinator and assist- 
ant county superintendent of schools 
in Ventura County. Mr. Hawley is 
vice-president of the Association of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Before going to Fillmore he was 
principal of the Carpinteria Union 
High School from 1928 to 1938. Mr. 
Mushlitz at one time was principal 
of the Ventura Junior High School. 

The manner in which Mr. Mushlitz 
has worked to help Mr. Hawley and 
the Fillmore High School wtih their 
curriculum reorganization is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the manner in 
which county curriculum coérdinators 
are playing an increasingly important 
réle in California's developing pro- 
gram of secondary education. 





with a spirit of freedom and with a 
genuine desire to benefit these particu- 
lar students, the non-college group, no 
matter what form the organization 
might take. 


|, bee many weeks of study, the 
faculty decided that the curricular 
organization well might be based on 
certain fields of human life activities. 
These human life activities have been 
designated as the trunk line across 
which each student is to pass in his 
daily program. Within this trunk line— 
covering the students’ entire program 
in Grades 7 and 8, and narrowing to 
one-third of the day at Grade 12—are 
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variations of experiences to meet the 
needs of individual differences among 
the students. 

Along this trunk-line course are 
parallel major centers of interest which 
begin at Grades 9 and 10 and continue 
as specific training through Grade 12. 
These parallel major centers of interest 
are so constructed as to meet the spe- 
cific pre-vocational needs of students 
who are concerned with “economics-” 
and “self-realization.” ' 

Briefly, the trunk-line course consists 
of six broad fields of life activities. 
These are: (1) language arts; (2) fine 
arts, (3) practical arts, (4) social 
studies, or human relations; (5) natu- 
ral environment, including mathe- 
matics; and (6) health. The major 
centers of interest which parallel the 
trunk-line course consist of: (1) pre- 
art; (2) pre-professional; (3) pre- 
agriculture; (4) pre-business; (5) 
pre-music; (6) pre-homemaking; (7) 
pre-industry; and (8) projects. The 
last type was introduced to meet the 
needs of those students, who—it is felt, 
as a result of study, testing, and counsel- 
ing—will profit most from practical 
hand experience in simple labor. 


The approach is upon the John Dewey 
philosophy of learning : the progressive 
development of intelligent, meaningful, 
and worth-while interests on the part 
of the child, leading out of the compara- 
tive isolation in which he is born into 
a greater and greater degree of partici- 
pation in the activities of mankind. On 
the sociological side, it is the develop- 
ment of pupil interests into the social 
aspects of human activities, 

The reorganization also entailed a 
revision of the graduation requirements. 
It did away with the study hall, for all 
students are in classes the entire day 
and are assigned to the library through 
their various courses. 

Specifically, the trunk-line course 
may be assumed to take care of the 


major aspects of general education, 
while the parallel major centers of 
interest allow for special as well as 
general education. Required classes for 
all students fall within the trunk-line 
course, and electives all fall within those 
courses in the major centers of interest. 
Each center-of-interest course, how- 
ever, has its own required and elective 
subjects, each according to the curricula 
established therefor. 

Thus, the total program of the school 
inculcates the four major objectives 
stated in The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. 


HE foundations of the educational 

program at Fillmore Joint Union 
Junior-Senior High School may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 


1. Human relations. 
(a) Better adjustment to society. 
(b) Appreciation of life in a democracy. 
2. Making a living. 
(a) A survey of vocations and vocational 
proficiency. 
(b) Recognition of ethical standards in 
an economic world. 
3. Healthful living. 
(a) The development and maintenance 
of a healthy body. 
(b) Proper use of leisure time. 
4. Living in our natural environment. 
(a) Familiarity with natural surround- 
ings. 
(b) Understanding of man’s control of 
environment. 
(c) Attainment of leisure time activi- 
ties in nature. 


The trunk-line course is considered 
to be the foundation of all learning in 
Grades 7 and 8 and tapers off to a 
study of health and orientation to life 
in Grade 12. In total the trunk-line 
course embodies the following: 


Grades 7 and 8—Experiences in: 


. Music and art. 

Language arts. 

. Social studies. 

. Health and physical recreation. 

. Mathematics and natural environment. 
. Practical arts. 
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Grade 9—Experiences in: 
. Language arts. 
. Social studies. 
. Health and physical recreation. 
. Science and mathematics. 


Grade 10—Experiences in: 


Language arts. 
. Social studies. 
. Health and physical recreation. 


> wh 
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Grade 11—Experiences in: 


1. Language arts. 
2. Social studies. 
3. Health and physical recreation. 


Grade 12—Experiences in: 


1. Social studies (orientation). 
2. Health and physical recreation. 


OR local purposes the term counsel- 

ing is substituted for tle conven- 
tional concept of guidance. Counseling, 
for this particular school at least, is con- 
ceived to be a function which is all- 
inclusive in scope and meaning. It 
implies a program of continual adjust- 
ment for the boy and girl which is 
predicated on the basis of prevention 
rather than correction. 


Counseling is thought of as being a 
part of the teaching function, and every 
teacher is a counselor in practice as 
well as in theory; in addition, certain 
ones may be assigned further duties in 
this regard. The organization, as it is 
now in effect, includes all twenty-seven 
teachers as counselors, seven of whom 
comprise a special committee. 


Those teachers who have been as- 
signed to this special committee are 
relieved of at least one-sixth or more 
of their customary daily load. The com- 
mittee is divided into subcommittees 
which shift their emphasis from time 
to time throughout the six grade levels 
of the school. 

The seventh member acts in the ca- 
pacity of chairman and has been allo- 
cated additional time to supervise and 
to accelerate the entire program. 

All teachers, including those who 
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have additional duties in counseling, 
employ the “observational technique.” 
Observation of each and every indi- 
vidual child is a continuous process; 
and, when supplemented with an ex- 
tensive system of available records, 
leads to a possible adjustment. 

To supplement the local effort, the 
teachers have the assistance of a trained 
psychologist. This person, who is a 
member of the Ventura County Schools 
staff, is available upon call, and to date 
has been making an invaluable contri- 
bution. The Fillmore program of coun- 
seling, as previously stated, is based 
upon the premise that indications of 
future maladjustment on the part of the 
child can be detected, studied, and 
treated without resort to the belated 
process of correction. 

Also, it might be said that this con- 
cept of counseling, which has been de- 
scribed, has an additional advantage. It 
constitutes a continuous program of 
“training in service” for the faculty. 
The responsibility that a teacher as- 
sumes at Fillmore to guide and assist 
as well as to teach should act continu- 
ally as an incentive to keep her abreast 
of the times and professionally alert. 


T is a policy of the administration to 

furnish to the faculty current cur- 
riculum materials and publications as 
soon as available. In addition, teachers 
and committees are encouraged to make 
their reports in written form. Reports 
pertaining to the curriculum, counsel- 
ing, evaluation, and so on, are dupli- 
cated and made available for continual 
reference. 

A perusal from time to time of this 
teacher-motivated material indicates 
clearly that the local program constantly 
is ina state of flux. Changes in methods 
and techniques, alterations in trunk-line 
courses and related fields always are in 
progress. 
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The Curriculum Pattern in 
Pasadena Schools ¢® So) ua" 


“PSHE curriculum is those experi- 

ences of the child which the 
school in any way utilizes or attempts 
to influence.”? So conceived, the cur- 
riculum is more than the mere processes 
of instruction within the classroom, the 
printed course of study, and the ma- 
terials of instruction. It is the process 
of placing the learner as the center of 
a total process of school, playground, 
community, and home activities which 
influence the development of a well- 
rounded individual. It places renewed 
emphasis upon the atmosphere of the 
classroom—the relationship of pupil to 
pupil and of pupil to teacher—and 
recognizes subject matter as a means 
rather than an end in itself. 

This concept is basic in the cur- 
riculum development in the Pasadena 
schools, elementary as well as second- 
ary. Any attempt at a description of 
the Pasadena program must be predi- 
cated upon this concept. For the pur- 
poses of this article the secondary pro- 
gram, including Grades 7 through 14, 
must be interpreted as a developmental 
program based on the learner’s experi- 
ences from the kindergarten through 
Grade 6, True enough, many prob- 
lems of coérdination, elimination of 
duplication, and provision of proper 
sequential development, remain to be 
solved. But the basic philosophy is 
well recognized. Changes are attempts 


toward an improved fulfillment of these 
concepts. 





1 J. Murray and Dorris M. P. Lee, The Child 
and His Ourriculum, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1940, p. 165. 





q Any discussion of the curriculum 
pattern existing in Pasadena always 
elicits considerable interest, for this 
school system is particularly well 
known for its use of the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization. Most readers of this 
symposium will appreciate, there- 
fore, this opportunity to read of the 
general education thread which runs 
through the two upper units in the 
Pasadena system, those which com- 
prise the secondary schools, and to 
learn of the relation of required to 
elective subjects. 

Dr. Merideth is deputy superintend- 
ent of schools, and Dr. Lembke is sec- 
ondary curriculum codrdinator. The 
two writers are authors of an article 
which appeared in the December, 
1941, “Journal” outlining in more de- 
tail than is possible in the present 
article the junior high school program 
of Pasadena. 





HE primary function of the Pasa- 

dena secondary schools is to provide 
an adequate training for effective par- 
ticipation in our American democracy. 
This means for some pupils a general 
education so they may enter the uni- 
versity. For others it means a general 
education and a beginning of speciali- 
zation, to be followed in the university. 
For still others it means general edu- 
cation and specific vocational, terminal 
education. Regardless of these vary- 
ing goals, adequacy is the prime ob- 
jective. Also, a thorough grounding 
in fundamental skills and general edu- 
cation is basic to professional, vo- 
cational, or further general education. 
To this end the secondary schools of 
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Pasadena build upon the elementary ex- 
periences to provide a rich general edu- 
cation background. 


The junior high schools, with a 
fundamental purpose of “meeting the 
maturing needs of adolescent youth,” 
and the junior college, with a funda- 
mental purpose of “development of 
competence in special abilities,” are im- 
plementing the program which has been 
developed by the organization previ- 
ously described. 


The junior high school is entirely 
for general education. No vocational 
training is presented. The business and 
industrial arts offerings are for orien- 
tation purposes only. Even at the junior 
college level the major emphasis is on 
general education for Grades 11 and 12. 


The curriculum pattern in Pasadena 
secondary schools includes the follow- 
ing general education requirements: 

Grades 7 and 8—A three-hour core, utiliz- 
ing the resources of English, social science, 


arithmetic, science, and guidance. General 
science required in Grade 8, one hour daily. 


Grades 9 and 10—A two-hour core, utiliz- 
ing the resources of English and sccial sci- 
ence. Biology also is required for one hour 
daily, Grade 10. 


Grade 11—Physical Science Survey. Com- 
position—first semster. Social Science—sec- 
ond semster. 


Grade 12—Social Science. Humanities. 
Health Education (one semester required here 
or in any subsequent semester for fourteenth 
grade graduation). 


Grades 13 and 14—English. Social Science. 
Science. 


ROM this description it is evident 

that with a six-period day in the 
junior high school the student has four 
periods required for core and physical 
education in Grade 7. Art, music, in- 
dustrial arts, homemaking, may com- 
plete the program. In Grade 8 the 
three-hour core, physical education, 
and general science are required. Art, 
music, industrial arts, homemaking, and 
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elective arithmetic complete the pro- 
gram. In Grade 9 the core requires 
two hours, physical education one hour, 
and the remaining three hours may 
be elected from art, music, industrial 
arts, homemaking, business, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language. In Grade 
10 the core and physical education take 
three hours; biology is required, leav- 
ing two hours for electives from the 
subjects mentioned in Grade 9. 


Upon entrance to Grade 11 the stu- 
dent is on a different basis for deter- 
mining his program. The junior college 
uses the collegiate system of interpret- 
ing a student program. The “normal 
load” is in terms of units—16 being the 
normal program. On this basis the 
“solids” are four units each and physi- 
cal education one unit. Since the stu- 
dent is required to take two core courses, 
plus physical education, each semester 
in Grades 11 and 12, nine-sixteenths of 
the program is required. 


The specific experiences are as fol- 
lows : Every secondary unit in Pasadena 
is committed to a policy of general 
education. The junior high school 
rightly can be interpreted as contribut- 
ing almost entirely to general education, 
with experiences in business and in- 
dustrial arts and other fields as orien- 
tation. Some would like to emphasize 
the pre-vocational aspects, but when the 
entire span of secondary school oppor- 
tunities in the community is studied, 
the justice for our position is recog- 
nized. In the junior college the core 
program of general education occupies 
one-half of the students’ time during 
the first two years, with contact in vo- 
cational areas limited almost entirely to 
further orientation and pre-vocational 
experience. The actual vocational train- 
ing thus is restricted to the last two 
years. 

The general education program in 
the junior high schools has been receiv- 
ing increased emphasis because of the 
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TasLe 1—Proportion of General Education in the Pasadena Secondary Schools 





























GRADE 
Period 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
R R R R R R R 

2 i R R R R R R E 
3 R R R R R R E 
4 R R E R E E 
5 E E E E E E 
6 E E E E 

















R—General Education requirement. 





E—General Education elective. 
Blank—vVocational or additional general education elective. 








postponement of vocational work, due 
to the shifting employment pattern. 
This means that the entire time of the 
student in Grades 7 through 10 is in 
general education. (See Table 1, Pro- 
portion of General Education in the 
Pasadena Secondary Schools.) 


In this four-grade span of the junior 
high school the amount of required 
work in the general education field is 
somewhat reduced between Grades 8 
and 9. Vocational or semi-professional 
work can be elected in Grade 11, but 
is not required. A student can, if he 
chooses, elect more general education 
work in this grade. Table 2 is to illus- 
trate the amount of required general 
education, general education elective, 
and vocational or general education 
electives. 

The general education pattern in the 
lower secondary grades centers around 
a three-hour core with a major empha- 
sis on social problems. In Grades 9 and 
10 the time element is reduced one hour, 
but the emphasis remains on personal- 
social-economic problems. Reference 
to Table 2 will illustrate the allocation 
of both subject matter and the time 
element in the core. 


GOME experience in English is re- 
quired in every grade of the sec- 
ondary school, although present plans 
are for the requirement in Grade 11 to 
be for one semester only. In the junior 
high school the English experiences are 


keyed to the social problems units, espe- 
cially for the oral and written work, 
library techniques, use of the diction- 
ary, spelling, and so on. Literature is 
selected both for its relevancy to the 
problem and for leisure, recreational, 
free reading. Some readjustment of 
materials (subject matter, as mentioned 
in the previous paragraphs) has been 
necessary with the introduction of a 
three-hour core. 


For example, the question of “Shall 
Shakespeare be taught in Grade 8 or 9 
or 10?” became translated into this ques- 
tion, “What is the problem which we 
are assisting the students to solve? Is 
there any work of literature which, if 
read, will assist the student in reaching 
a solution to the problem? How shall 
we select the best literature which will 
meet these specifications?” In the light 
of that series of questions, Shakespeare 
took his place with other literary prod- 
ucts, and the selection came in the light 
of the teaching purposes rather than the 
purposes being rationalized out-of the 
traditional pattern for English. This 
has meant constant study by teachers, 
committee work during the school year, 
committee work on monographs dur- 
ing the summer, using group planning 
periods at the start of the day—and 
such study still is in progress. This 
example is illustrative of the method of 
curriculum development in one content 
area, as well as of the general technique. 


English experiences at the junior 
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college level are not integrated with 
social science, but they become a vital 
part of the core because of their own 
contribution to the student. The com- 
position work in Grade 11 (formerly 
given in Grade 12) is to provide the stu- 
dent with a review of the tools and tech- 
niques of oral and written communi- 
cation for effective achievement in the 
other subjects, as well as to develop 
further those skills in communication 
already mastered. In Grade 12 the stu- 
dents take a course in Humanities (for- 
merly in Grade 11), which is an inte- 
gration of art, music, and literature. 
In Grades 13 and 14 the student is re- 
quired to complete a six-unit course in 
English, which may be in the English 
department or in related experiences in 
other departments—such as Business 
English, Technical Reports, et cetera. 


HE required social science experi- 

ences, as previously mentioned, 
evolve from the work of the central 
curriculum committee in its statement 
of basic social functions. In Grades 7, 
9, and 10, the problems approach is em- 
ployed. In Grade 8 the main techniques 
are topical. In Grades 11 and 12 there 
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is a combination of chronology and 
problems. This variation in organiza- 
tion and techniques springs from a con- 
viction that no one technique is readily 
adaptable for all units. 

Guidance is part of the required core, 
but it does not function as a separate 
course. The first basic unit in Grade 7 
deals with “orientation to new situ- 
ations.” A similar unit has been in the 
Humanities program at the junior col- 
lege, as well as a more intensive unit 
directed by the counselors for all new 
students. The present curricular allo- 
cation would imply that the guidance 
program is confined to the subject- 
matter approach, but the exact opposite 
is more truly the case. Hence, the de- 
scription of the curriculum must, of 
necessity, neglect much of the most 
important phases of the guidance pro- 
gram. It is necessary to state, how- 
ever, that the core teachers more and 
more are teaching-counselors who work 
closely with their students and with the 
counselor assigned to that grade. This 
is providing more unity between guid- 
ance and instruction, but there still 
remains a big problem of in-service 
training. 





Tas_e 2—Required, Elective, and Contributing Subjects in the Pasadena 
Secondary Schools, 1942 












































Note: eal other fields, such as forei 





GRADE 

7 9 10 11 12 18 14 
OS R R R R R(%) R R* E 
Social Studies .......... R R R R R(%) R R* E 
0S eee C RC Cc R R E R* E 
Mathematics ............ R E E E E E E E 
eet CR CR E E E ECt E E 
peor CR CR E E E ECt E E 
Industrial MN endikens RC R E E E E E E 
Household Arts ........ R R E E E E E EB 
Physical Education.. R R R R R Rt Rt Rt 

R—Required. E—Elective. C—Contributing. 


languages, commercial subjects, et cetera, are 
electives in all years—although, obviously, they are required for some major fields. 

* One year course (6 units) required in each field for fourteenth grade graduation. 

t Contributes to twelfth grade English, “Humanities,” 

? Health Education required, one semester. 
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Work Experience and the 


Schools 


Y inference, if not by direct state- 

ment, the impression has been given 
of late that the secondary schools offer 
no opportunities for work experience 
and that the Federal youth agencies, 
on the other hand, have recognized the 
value of work experience and have de- 
veloped programs to provide it. It is 
surprising how uncritically this state- 
ment has been accepted even by those 
acquainted with the secondary schools. 
An examination of the situation reveals 
that an extensive program of work 
experience is and has been in operation. 
In quality and in extent this program 
probably exceeds the combined pro- 
grams of all the Federal youth agencies. 


At its peak load the National Youth 
Administration enrolled 22,000 youths 
in California. These included those 
young people on the in-school work 
program and those on the out-of-school 
work projects. The probabilities are 
that the change in personnel during the 
year on the in-school work program 
was not extensive, for youth enrolled 
in high school or college worked part 
time and probably continued to go to 
school and to work throughout the year. 
On the other hand, the change in the 
personnel of those engaged in out-of- 
school work projects probably was ex- 
tensive, especially as opportunities for 
employment increased. Youth placed 
on out-of-school work projects some- 
times gained in three to six months ele- 
mentary skills which enabled them to 
secure employment. Thus, during the 
course of the year, the number served 
undoubtedly was much larger than the 
22,000 which represented the highest 
enrollment. 


q By AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 





q When the American Association of 
School Administrators met in San 
Francisco last February, one of the 
most interesting sessions resulted in 
a debate on the position taken by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 
its statement, “The Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Public 
Schools.” The argument centered 
largely on the question of whether the 
NYA has been trying to establish 
itself as a national educational insti- 
tution in competition with the public 
schools. The discussion, for the most 
part, involved NYA policies as ex- 
pressed in official statements of those 
in authority, with little being said by 
anyone as to how the NYA has func- 
tioned in practice. Since both those 
who favored and those who opposed 
the NYA agreed that the schools 
should be criticized for their short- 
comings in practice, despite their 
more or less adequate philosophy, it 
seemed unjust that the NYA should 
not be examined in the light of actual 
practice rather than on the basis of 
principles. Likewise, it was disap- 
pointing that scarcely anyone chal- 
lenged the implied assumption that 
the NYA originated and has a monop- 
oly on “work experience.” In the light 
of this oversight, a frequent one ap- 
parently, the present article should be 
most significant. 

Dr. Douglass is assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Cali- 
fornia and chief of the State Depart- 
ment's Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 





A summary of the opportunities con- 
tained in the regular school during the 
period when the NYA program was 
at its height is highly enlightening. 
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In agriculture alone there were, dur- 
ing the year of 1940-41, some 11,000 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture 
in 200 senior and four-year high schools 
in California. Boys engaged in the agri- 
culture curriculums complete projects 
in stock raising, poultry raising, grain 
growing, fruit growing, or in some 
other branch of agriculture. The proj- 
ects are operated on a businesslike basis 
and involve careful planning if the boys 
are to show a profit instead of a loss. 
Under the direction of the teachers of 
agriculture, contracts for land, imple- 
ments, or facilities are provided. Boys 
do the work of the projects. This cer- 
tainly is a high type of work and busi- 
ness experience, one which demands 
continued effort. 


In trade and industrial classes—or- 
ganized on a shop basis, although pri- 
mary attention is given to training and 
not to production—a surprising number 
of young people were enrolled during 
the year 1940-41. In pre-apprentice 
classes, which offer first training on an 
all-day basis to persons over 16, nearly 
13,000 young men and more than 3,000 
young women were enrolled. 

Trade preparatory classes—con- 
ducted on a part-time basis and made 
up of persons over 18 years of age— 
enrolled slightly less than 8,000 per- 
sons, of whom more than half were 
men. These classes are set up for indi- 
viduals engaged in work of a blind- 
alley character who seek to acquire 
skills which will permit them to ad- 
vance in their work. 

Day and evening apprentice and co- 
operative classes enrolled in excess of 
18,000, practically all of whom were 
men. There were, at the same time, 
4,500 indentured apprenritices, practi- 
cally all of whom were boys. Many of 
these apprentices were enrolled in the 
special day and evening classes for 
apprentices. 

Courses in distributive occupations 
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enrolled 23,000. Business and com- 
mercial courses of the high school, 
which utilize in many instances the 
practices followed in offices, enrolled 
approximately one-fourth of all high 
school students. 

In the secondary schools of the State 
about 13,000 persons received training 
in vocational programs in homemaking, 
the great majority of these being girls. 
Classes were organized on a shop basis. 
During the course of the year, 26,000 
home projects were completed by girls 
enrolled in homemaking courses. De- 
pending on their character, these proj- 
ects consumed from a few days to 
several weeks. 


In 1939-40, the year preceding the 
one for which the above statistics are 
given, the junior colleges of California 
enrolled nearly 32,000 full-time stu- 
dents. Of these, slightly less than half 
were engaged in completion or semi- 
professional curriculums, of which 
there were approximately seventy-five. 
Thus, some 12,000 students were en- 
rolled in vocational curriculums in the 
junior colleges. The general policy in 
setting up such curriculums is to pro- 
vide situations similar to those the stu- 
dents encounter when they enter on 
employment. 


CCURATE consideration of the 
work experiences of California 
youth would involve information about 
those leaving school for full-time em- 
ployment, as well as those enrolled in 
the CCC; but unfortunately, statistics 
are not available, even in rough form, 
for this comparison. 


Such consideration also would in- 
volve close scrutiny of the data re- 
garding the numbers of young people 
receiving work experience and also an 
analysis of the types of work experi- 
ence. We have pointed out already that 
the NYA probably enrolled many more 
than the 22,000 which comprised their 
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peak load. Statistics of enrollments in 
activities yielding work experience in 
the schools also should be interpreted. 
We must acknowledge that in some in- 
stances the figures overlap; in other 
instances the group is not entirely com- 
parable to the NYA or the CCC group 
in chronological age. Training in dis- 
tributive occupations, for example, is 
patronized by adults. Some trainees 
are under 25 years of age, but many 
are over 25. Similarly, the day and eve- 
ning apprentice and cooperative classes 
contain many persons who have passed 
their twenty-fifth birthday. 

On the whole, however, the general 
impression gained by examining the 
statistics is clear. The program of the 
school contains more opportunities for 


_ work experience than the Federal agen- 


cies, singly or in combination. 

Likewise, the relative type and 
quality of work experience gained by 
young people through their partici- 
pation in the NYA, the CCC, or the 
schools should receive examination. 

Work opportunities should permit 
the use of skill gained through training 
courses or otherwise. The individual 
should be habituated to work, develop 
habits of industry and punctuality, be 
willing to do a day’s work, be able to 
work under direction, get along with 
his fellows, and have a sense of loyalty 
to his employers. Reward for labor, 
preferably a monetary one, also is an 
important factor. 

One unacquainted with the organi- 
zation of vocational courses may be in- 
clined to dismiss them as totally lacking 
in such opportunities for work experi- 
ence as those listed above, but this is 
not the situation. It requires no great 
insight to perceive that agricultural 
projects demand continuous application 
over a long period of time and that also 
they give training in business princi- 
ples. The financial element is present. 
Out-of-school projects in homemaking, 
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although they run for shorter periods, 
occur in real and not in imaginary situ- 
ations. The individual girl may com- 
plete two or more projects during the 
course of a year. Codperative arrange- 
ments, frequently occurring in business 
and commercial courses and always 
present in the apprentice programs, pro- 
vide work, related training, and pay. 

Trade and industrial classes are con- 
ducted in shops modeled after indus- 
try. They are organized, however, for 
purposes of teaching and learning and 
not for production. But the job attack 
is most decidedly present. 


In both the CCC and the NYA, in- 
experienced and untrained workers fre- 
quently are placed on projects supposed 
to be productive in character. The CCC 
persistently refused, until the defense 
program began, to take measures to dis- 
cover abilities, skills, or preference of 
its enrollees at the time of enrollment. 
Once the men were placed within the 
camps these factors were not ignored, 
and enrollees, at least to a degree, were 
able to choose. Before the development 
of the defense program, however, they 
were limited in their choices by the 
work program of the camp. The NYA 
has encouraged choice of projects on 
the part of enrollees. 

Both organizations, however, have 
placed inexperienced enrollees on work 
they knew little or nothing about. As 
the CCC has operated, this has been all 
but unavoidable. In certain of the NYA 
projects, however, unskilled youth have 
been placed on production projects de- 
manding skill. This has meant that the 
first weeks or months, depending on the 
project, have been devoted primarily 
to the acquisition of skill. Sheetmetal 
and woodworking projects are illus- 
trative. 


T can be assumed that consecutive 
application to the job is necessary 
for the establishment of proper work 
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habits. The school program satisfies 
this requirement. With its daily sched- 
ule that runs through the semester and 
the year, with courses in the second 
or even third year, it is too well known 
to require elaborate explanation. Ap- 
parently not so well known, however, 
is the fact that job analyses are made 
so that courses of study can have proper 
bases and that job situations confront 
learners. 

From the CCC camps reports of 
the work program are overwhelmingly 
favorable. While some of the enrollees 
never have worked before going to the 
camps and must begin at the begin- 
ning, the vast majority of the enrollees 
overcome this defect and soon are able 
to accomplish a day’s work demanding 
unskilled labor. Moreover, it is the 
general testimony of camp officials and 
of those who have observed the work 
of the CCC enrollees that the boys are 
entirely willing to do a day’s work. 
There is, of course, a percentage who 
do not adjust to camp life and who are 
averse to physical exertion. On the 
whole, however, the work program has 
elicited favorable comment. 

In the NYA the situation has not 
been without criticism. Although this 
criticism is not made by representatives 
of the NYA, sufficient evidence has 
been accumulated to show that upon 
more than one project NYA enrollees 
have not been inclined to exert them- 
selves. There have been dawdling and 
lack of production; there have been 
small groups and high unit costs. 

Until a comparatively recent date 
the very program itself, at least as it 
existed in connection with some proj- 
ects, was such as to prohibit the type 
of work experience which the NYA 
itself extolled. For example, some of 
the out-of-school work projects were 
organized in such a way that youth 
worked six hours per day for ten con- 
secutive days for a total of sixty hours 
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per month. Then they had nothing to 
do for two weeks. Some of them spent 
their time in attending related classes ; 
others disappeared from sight for the 
two weeks. Such a situation lacked an 
essential element to effective work ex- 
perience, namely, consecutive appli- 
cation to the job. 

The NYA program suffered because 
of changes in policies pronounced in 
Washington. Projects were announced 
and discontinued shortly after, and new 
ventures were frequently embarked 
upon. Changes in amount and in allo- 
cation of funds, over which the NYA 
may have had little or no control, also 
caused interruptions and changes of 
direction. 


PURPOSE of this brief article is 

to call attention to the opportuni- 
ties which the public schools have of- 
fered and are offering young people 
to gain work experience, and to combat 
the notion that the Federal youth agen- 
cies offer the only program or even the 
ideal program to train young people to 
work. It is readily admitted that the 
schools are not perfect and that they 
can improve their programs; on the 
other hand, it is contended that their 
efforts have not been as inadequate 
as the literature on work experience 
implies. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that information released by the 
publicity departments of the Federal 
agencies always speaks of the success 
with which Federal agencies operate. 
The impression is left that programs 
are 100 per cent effective in training 
and in job placement ; but it is too much 
to hope for perfection. What is needed 
is an accurate, impartial appraisal of 
the success of the work experience pro- 
gram. Such an appraisal, which should 
be made by the schools as well as the 
Federal agencies, should show failures 
as well as successes. 
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Acceleration 
Self -Power 


HE current search for practicable 

plans for accelerating the prepa- 
ration of college-trained specialists for 
the nation’s man-power needs should be 
the occasion for open and constructive 
reéxamination of relevant proposals 
that long have rested on the educational 
bench. One such proposal that should 
merit the attention of college and high 
school administrators and teachers is 
reviewed in the statements that follow. 
For economy of words in a world that 
cries for action, the proposal is pre- 
sented in a series of theses. 

1. An ideal plan of acceleration must 
make substantial reduction in the time 
required for meeting college objectives, 
must maintain standards acceptable to 
faculties, must provide flexible entrance 
points and terminal points, must pro- 
vide satisfactory course sequences, must 
recognize individual differences in de- 
sirable acceleration rate, must be at- 
tractive to students, must protect the 
students’ legitimate interest in credit 
for work done, must make maximum 
use of college plans and faculties, and 
yet must not seriously increase costs 
nor call for entire reorganization of 
the habits and traditions of colleges 
and teachers. 

2. The crux of the problem is to be 
found in the time-honored educational 
practice of appraising and governing 
progress in learning in terms of time 
spent. 

3. The answer to the problem is the 
appraisal of student progress in terms 
of individual achievement and the pro- 
vision of opportunity for educational 
advance at individual rates. 

4. The criterion of time spent has 





By Means of 


q By J. W. McDANIEL 





4q At a recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, there 
was practically unanimous agree- 
ment that there must be acceleration 
in the training of college students. 
The ensuing discussion, however, was 
concerned almost entirely with de- 
tails of closing and opening regular 
sessions and with the financing of a 
summer session. A method of accel- 
eration entirely different from what 
has been resorted to in the State thus 
far is suggested in the accompanying 
article. 

Mr. McDaniel is an instructor in 
psychology and orientation at Bakers- 
field Junior College. 





been a makeshift for inability to define 
goals and measure achievement. Tech- 
niques of objective measurement, obser- 
vation of performance, and accumu- 
lation of observers’ ratings make possi- 
ble the appraisal of achievement with 
more assurance than the inference from 
time spent. This conclusion is well 
documented in the literature of edu- 
cational research and is verified by 
the observation of every experienced 
teacher, 

5. Appraisal in terms of achievement 
does not necessarily imply area-wide 
standardization of examinations and 
objectives by official pencil and paper 
tests. This appraisal may vary from 
the wide use of a published test, such 
as the Codperative Physics Test, to 
locally developed trade tests in a techno- 
logical field, or to a point-score ap- 
praisal of performance in a skill. 

6. Very real merits of the estab- 
lished time-spent standard have been 
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the negotiability of credit-hours and 
the economy of moving masses of stu- 
dents at fixed times. To institute a new 
standard based on student achievement 
will require creative effort and close 
coéperation in finding satisfactory units 
and in individualizing student progres- 
sion. Wartime needs of all schools and 
colleges should provide the inspiration 
for this difficult task of reconstruction. 


7. The fundamental basis for accept- 
ance of work transferred from one 
school or college to another is faith in 
the intellectual and professional integ- 
rity of the faculties. Accreditation by 
achievement will involve no more than 
agreement by the colleges and universi- 
ties to accept examination standards set 
by the same faculties from whom they 
now accept time-spent standards. For 
junior college terminal courses, gradu- 
ation on an achievement basis will in- 
volve a similar acceptance of work by 
the State Department of Education on 
an achievement rather than a time-spent 


basis. 


8. The essential factor in instituting 
progress by achievement will be that 
teachers must know what development 
their course seeks to achieve and be 
able to recognize this development. 
This obviously means definition of ob- 
jectives in terms of desired outcomes, 
development of means for observing 
and appraising these outcomes, estab- 
lishment of acceptable standards, and 
provision of means for validating these 
standards against present or other 
criteria. 

9. Once faculties accept the idea that 
the criterion for progress to new ma- 
terial or to a higher level of difficulty 
is achievement rather than time, that 
each individual student is to be given 
credit for completing a course as soon 
as he demonstrates achievement satis- 
factory to the teacher, the ingenuity of 
teachers and administrators can meet 
the demands for course sequences. 
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Courses of indeterminate length, re- 
arranged lecture sequences, individual- 
ized instruction, directed reading, simul- 
taneous use of facilities by students 
moving at different rates, flexibility in 
student load, and other devices depend- 
ent upon the subject field, the size of 
the institution, and many other factors 
may meet the need. 

It is possible that not all departments 
can or should eliminate credit-hour 
standards. In the same vein, not all 
students can accelerate. It is entirely 
likely that the traditional sixteen credit 
hours per semester represents a satis- 
factory rate for the normal student. 


10. While accreditation in terms of 
achievement would involve high-grade 
cooperative effort by teachers, adminis- 
trators, whole institutions, and accredit- 
ing agencies, no radical rejuvenation 
of all teachers would be required. 
Teachers with an active student per- 
sonnel point of view as well as teachers 
intensely interested in restricted fields 
will be needed and will find new oppor- 
tunities under a more selective program. 

11. By-products of a shift from a 
time-spent standard to an achievement 
standard in terms of reconstructed 
courses, goal motivated learners, indi- 
vidualized instruction, and flexible pro- 
gression well might constitute perma- 
nent gains for education. 


N this introductory presentation no 

attempt has been made to tease out 
all the implications and objections that 
will occur to readers. If the specific 
proposal that acceleration be by indi- 
vidual progress on an achievement basis 
has possibilities for meeting present 
needs, it should be given a full hearing 
in the educational journals and confer- 
ences. To its merits and hazards edu- 
cators should give immediate and open 
consideration lest they be guilty of ac- 
cepting only the jobs for which their 
offices are tooled. 
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Evolution of a Different Kind 


Of Curriculum 


WO trends face the secondary 

school today. The extent to which 
the modern junior and senior high 
schools incorporate these trends and 
make them the matrix out of which 
their programs of activities evolve will 
determine the role assumed by public 
education in the promotion of a demo- 
cratic society. The public school can 
become a vital force in social recon- 
struction. Its future is inextricably 
bound up with its ability to hew a course 
of action which stems from an in- 
telligent implementation of these two 
trends. 

The first of these is toward a youth- 
centered program, as opposed to a 
subject-centered curriculum. The sec- 
ond is toward the use of the workaday 
world outside of the school as the labo- 
ratory in which students can gain con- 
crete facts and experiences as raw 
material with which to develop those 
concepts, attitudes, and habits which 
comprise the end product of education. 

These are trends, not achievements. 
The secondary school has a long way to 
travel before it is really youth-centered 
and before it really makes adequate use 
of the community as an experience 
laboratory. But a beginning has been 
made, and changes which appear on the 
horizon and are finally absorbed into 
the secondary school scene are increas- 
ingly attesting to the general pattern 
which the teen-age school of tomorrow 
is likely to assume. 


ET us first note some common mod- 
ern practices and appraise them in 

the light of the general trend. 
A junior high school combines geo- 


q By KATHERINE H. SPESSARD 
JOSEPH S. BUTTERWECK 





4q When the “Journal” published Pro- 
fessor Butterweck's article, “Curricu- 
lum Revision in the Secondary Field,” 
in May, 1937, many people stated in 
effect, “Tell us what to do rather than 
what is wrong with us.” The accom- 
panying article is a partial answer to 
this challenge. The program referred 
to at Radnor, initiated by the Temple 
University Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, now is in its fourth year and, 
according to the authors “has attained 
sufficient success to justify the refer- 
ence to it herein contained.” 

Mrs. Spessard is codrdinator of cur- 
riculum in the Lower School, Radnor 
Township Junior-Senior High School, 
Wayne Pennsylvania, and is lecturer 
in education at Teachers College, 
Temple University. Her earlier ex- 
perience has been in the secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Professor Butterweck is di- 
rector of the Division of Secondary 
Education at Temple. During recent 
years he has been particularly active 
in promoting progressive experi- 
mental programs in the secondary 
schools of his area and in teacher 
activities of his state. He is the co- 
author of the well-known Butterweck 
and Muzzey “Handbook for Teachers.” 





graphy, civics, and history, heretofore 
taught as separate subjects, into social 
studies. The school speaks of it as an 
integrated program. The content of this 
program is concerned with community 
health, accident prevention, social secur- 
ity, improvement in housing—all prob- 
lems of the day. A textbook is used, 
lessons are assigned chapter by chapter, 
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pupils meet in class four or five times 
a week, tests are given periodically, a 
final examination caps the year’s work. 


Is this part of the trend toward 
a youth-centered, community-as-labora- 
tory program? 

In a senior high school, American 
history and literature are fused. The 
English teacher assigns readings from 
colonial literature when the history class 
deals with pre-Revolutionary War 
events. Bret Harte, Jack London, Mark 
Twain appear in the English class when 
the opening and settling of the Great 
West becomes the history assignment. 
When the disillusionment following the 
first World War is the subject for dis- 
cussion in history, Ernest Hemingway 
and William Faulkner are among au- 
thors whose works receive attention 
during the English period. 

A better conception of the interrela- 
tionships of events in life? Yes, but 
still subject-centered and book-learned. 

An elaborate guidance program is set 
up. A guidance counselor is employed, 
homeroom periods are set aside to deal 
with timely student problems, home 
visitations by teachers are encouraged, 
vocational aptitude test scores are ob- 
tained—all in the interest of better pupil 
adjustment. 

To what? To a school organized as 
a subject-centered, textbook-assigning 
institution ? 

No, most of the educational ebullition 
at work in our secondary schools, and 
there is considerable these days, is 
anything but youth-centered or life- 
exploring. 

Socialized recitation, project method, 
Dalton plan, supervised study have had 
their day, and they have left their im- 
print. They helped the school make the 
subject matter more palatable ; they also 
shifted the emphasis to a kind of subject 
matter better related to everyday life. 
But still they left us a subject-centered 
school. 
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Here and there a secondary school 
borrows ideas from a modern elemen- 
tary school. The local community be- 
comes the area of interest in social 
studies; or in really “progressive” 
schools the English, mathematics, and 
science teachers join hands with the 
social studies teacher in focussing their 
classwork on the local community. This 
insures full-fledged “integration” or 
“fusion.” At least so the school claims. 


The local newspaper office is visited, 
a tour is made of an industrial plant, 
places of historical interest are seen, the 
class for the first time looks behind the 
cashier’s window of a bank—all in the 
interest of studying the community. At 
the end of the term the pupil’s success 
in social studies is measured by the facts 
about the community which are recalled 
and in science by the knowledge of gen- 
eral science he has acquired. 


A break with the textbook has been 
made; the facts about the community 
have been verified by some perceptual 
experience with it—about as “object 
teaching” in our elementary schools of 
the nineteenth century became the an- 
swer to the Pestalozzian “sense impres- 
sion”—; but no real break with the 
subject-centered point of view is yet 
evident. 

The emphasis in each of these “mod- 
ern” practices is on knowledge of facts 
learned. Youth’s eligibility for a high 
school diploma is determined, not by his 
ability to cope with the problems of the 
day in his community, his country, and 
the world at large, but by his recall of 
certain facts about the town newspaper, 
about literature, about science. These 
new practices are excellent motivating 
devices to help pupils gain greater 
knowledge about their environment; 
these practices stimulate learning, they 
insure better retention, they encourage 
a wider application of the things 
learned ; but in the last analysis they are 
concerned with an enlarged Herbartian 
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apperceptive mass, not with a youth of 
more vivid imagination, better poise, 
more self assurance, wider interests, 
larger abilities, greater initiative, and 
more likely to be punctual, dependable, 
and accurate when these traits are es- 
sential to success. 

But there are other changes in a sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Let us refer 
to one of these briefly. 


SMALL group of junior high 

school teachers in Radnor Town- 
ship, suburban to Philadelphia, has 
helped the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils project themselves into a com- 
munity of their choosing. Each section 
of thirty-five pupils builds a commun- 
ity of its own and lives in it—hypothet- 
ically to the adult, but in quite a real 
manner to these boys and girls. 


One group operates a community of 
small farms in Southern California ; an- 
other is in the lumbering business in 
the State of Washington; a third pre- 
fers the balmy temperature of Florida; 
a fourth is intrigued by the fishing pos- 
sibilities on Cape Cod. 

At the start of the seventh grade these 
groups began their work by developing 
an awareness of community life through 
a brief survey of their own and nearby 
communities. They discovered that a 
community comprises many different 
kinds of people, of different racial, re- 
ligious, and economic groups, that peo- 
ple engage in a great variety of occupa- 
tions, that the community provides 
advantages of a physical and social na- 
ture, but that also it demands certain 
responsibilities from its members, that 
the type and effectiveness of the gov- 
ernment is conditioned by various fac- 
tors, and that many of the conditions 
existing are the result of chance and 
might be different if there had been 
intelligent planning. 

After about ten weeks during which 
the mathematics, science, social studies, 
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English, art, and home economics teach- 
ers all make their contributions, a desire 
to project themselves into a community 
of their own choosing causes pupils to 
explore the country to determine the 
possibilities which present themselves. 
One small group studies New England, 
another the prairie states of the West, 
and so on. Each committee makes a re- 
port to the whole class. In the course 
of a few weeks a section of the country 
is tentatively chosen. 

The third step consists of the selec- 
tion of a definite site, arrangement for 
its purchase, and the planning of the 
physical aspects of the projected com- 
munity. This is followed by solving 
such problems as what is to be the na- 
ture of the government, types of indus- 
try permitted, public transportation fa- 
cilities to be provided, and whether light 
and heat are to be purchased from a 
private company or to be community 
sponsored. 


During the last part of the seventh 
grade the problem of providing ade- 
quate educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural opportunities for the community 
becomes the concern of its governing 
officers. Many town meetings must be 
held at which reports and arguments 
are presented for one pet project or an- 
other. 

During the eighth grade the classes 
plan their homes and choose their voca- 
tions—that is, the hypothetical vocations 
from which they make their living in 
this new community, Crystal Lake, 
Grenton, Sandy Hook, or whatever 
name they choose for it. One boy be- 
comes a carpenter, earning $30 a week 
and has a wife and three children. One 
girl chooses nursing as a profession. 
She has reared a family of two boys 
who now are attending high school. 
Her husband is a bank clerk earning 
$1,800 a year. She devotes her spare 
time to being chairman of the visiting 
nurse association of the community. 
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Each buys his lot, plans his house, 
furnishes it, and lives on a budget in 
keeping with his income. Although 
there are community problems to be set- 
tled during the eighth grade, the town 
meeting now takes on the additional 
aspect of a public forum where there 
is an interchange of ideas concern- 
ing financing the building of a home, 
cooperative buying, selecting suitable 
menus for various occasions and pock- 
etbooks, discusing the wisdom of in- 
stallment buying. 

Once a week the teachers meet to 
determine the progress made, to discuss 
the problems encountered, to consider 
the growth of particular pupils, to plan 
a visit to a department store, or to ar- 
range a proposed parents’ meeting for 
the purpose of keeping the home abreast 
with the activities of the school. 

The concern of the teachers, how- 
ever, is not primarily with the facts 
learned, nor even with the particular 
experience had by each pupil, but rather 
with the extent to which each in the two- 
year period develops habits of work and 
attitudes toward life which make him a 
more adaptable, better adjusted, and 
more effective member of society. 

New school records must be devised ; 
a different form for reporting pupil 
progress to the home must be used. 
Subjective evaluation of pupil growth 
becomes more important than the re- 
sults of objective tests; conventional 
school marks, either of the percentage 
or letter type, disappear. 


| bean the educator the Radnor experi- 
ence raises questions and presents 
suggestions. Let us examine these 
briefly. 

It is conceded by psychologists that 
children of a particular age manifest, in 
general, certain similar interests. 

Such differences seem to be independ- 
ent of social heritage. They have, at 
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least in theory, affected school proced- 
ure to some degree for many years. But 
we hardly know enough yet about the 
extent to which such interests are re- 
lated to a particular age to justify using 
them as the focal point for the selection 
of curriculum experiences. Research 
must concern itself with such questions 
as: Is the community more suitable as 
an area for study at one age than at 
another ? That is, does community study 
contain more of the elements which 
appeal to an adolescent of junior high 
school age, or is the appeal equally great 
to boys and girls of 16 to 18? 

Does projection into the unknown 
have educative values not contained in 
learning about an existing situation? 
For example, is the Radnor faculty 
adding something to the educational 
equipment of its seventh and eighth 
grade pupils by having them learn about 
community life through the process of 
building a hypothetical community and 
home of their own choosing? Is this a 
process which brings greater educative 
values at one age than at another? Or 
can it serve as a method at all ages and 
with all learning materials which have 
social significance ? 

Many such questions still lie too 
largely in the realm of conjecture—and 
our consideration of them is based too 
much on figments of our philosophy 
rather than psychological facts estab- 
lished by a preponderance of evidence— 
to be answered categorically. But they 
must be answered if we are to attack 
the problem of secondary school cur- 
riculum reorganization intelligently. 


Aeon D large area of questions 

and suggestions is concerned with 

the problems of society with which 
every adolescent should come to grips. 

Every boy and girl at some time will 

make a vocational choice, or such choice 

will be made for him. Vocational guid- 
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ance, courses in occupations, and voca- 
tional aptitude tests are used now. Are 
these the answer? Follow up studies 
recently made seem to indicate that ten- 
tative choices made in secondary schools 
as a result of such efforts have little 
relationship to the individual’s later vo- 
cation. Chance and unpredictable fac- 
tors too frequently intervene. And yet 
logic seems to suggest that a knowledge 
of the forces which turn the wheel of 
fortune in matters vocational should 
play a large part in wise choosing. 

Would better results accrue if one 
had the opportunity of projecting him- 
self into a hypothetical business or in- 
dustrial venture and dealing with it 
creatively in somewhat the same man- 
ner in which the Radnor faculty deals 
with community living? That is, are the 
facts about existing vocations as valu- 
able as the process of identifying one- 
self with a going concern even though 
it be hypothetical ? 

It is assumed also that a knowledge 
of the affairs of the nation and of the 
world are essential to the life of anyone 
who has the right to a vote at the polls. 

Perhaps 16- to 18-year-old boys and 
girls dealing codperatively and crea- 
tively with a Utopian society of their 
own making would learn as much about 
American history and civics and would 
possess abilities in this area of life which 
are not now the product of their senior 
high school social studies. The latent 
forces of science for social betterment ; 
of the arts (music, dance, graphic and 
fine arts, dramatics, and creative writ- 
ing) for creative expression ; of mathe- 
matics, design, and color for aesthetic 
and architectural enrichment ; of the so- 
cial sciences for the improvement of 
man’s social and economic ways of life 
—how the imagination of an upper 
teen-age boy and girl could “go to town” 
with his Utopian society. 


UCH a curriculum as that described 

herein certainly would be youth- 
centered. Nor could it fail to use the 
community resources for laboratory 
purposes. Two years (seventh and 
eighth grades) devoted to community 
living as the comprehensive area for 
exploration ; two years (ninth and tenth 
grades) with the emphasis on vocational 
life ; and two more years (eleventh and 
twelfth grades) with national and world 
problems the focal point—these would 
comprehend the areas usually regarded 
as essential to a liberal education for 
intelligent social living. 

If the method employed began as does 
the Radnor seventh and eighth pro- 
gram—(1) with the development of an 
awareness of the factors involved in 
the area under consideration, (2) fol- 
lowed by the creation of our ideal, and 
then concluded (3) with the individ- 
ual’s identification with the Utopia thus 
created—the pattern of living involved 
would be that which is expected of in- 
telligent citizens of a democratic so- 
ciety. Whether this provides greater 
assurance of attitudes and ways of be- 
havior which insure a citizenry more 
dynamic than that created by our pres- 
ent attack at these three areas of living 
cannot be proved because the latter has 
never been tried. The philosophy in- 
volved, however, seems sound. 

Finally, whether the public secondary 
school has the teaching staff with the 
intelligence, imagination, resourceful- 
ness, and social outlook to cope with 
such a curriculum is perhaps the most 
difficult question to answer in the af- 
firmative. But here and there are such 
faculties. And just as such a faculty 
had to be built at Radnor from a small 
beginning and has now in its fourth 
year reached a favorable point of pro- 
ficiency, so other faculties can be created 
in other schools, given the idea, good 
leadership, and willingness to learn. 














Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Comparative Evaluation of the Conference 
and Homeroom Plans of Group Guidance, 
by Georgia M. Sachs. Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1941; 606 pages. 


N education, as in other areas of the 

so-called social sciences, change often 
is identified erroneously as progress; 
and progress, when it does occur, is 
likely to have its roots in highly 
emotionalized, rather than strictly 
rational, movements. There is nothing 
wrong with emotionalized origins as 
such. They seem to be intimately tied 
up with human motivation. Emotional- 
ized movements become potentially 
dangerous only when we fail to evalu- 
ate and revise them objectively, when 
we allow them to develop into sacred 
cults. 

The guidance movement furnishes a 
capital example of a major change 
in American educational practice that 
came upon us in the guise of unques- 
tioned progress. Its background was 
strongly emotionalized, and it had at 
least some of the earmarks of an in- 
cipient cult. Granting the fundamental 
soundness of the movement, the fact 
remains that its potentialities can be 
realized only to the extent that we sub- 
ject it, in its many and varied ramifi- 
cations, to rigid objective evaluation and 
revision. 

Fortunately, such evaluation has been 
under way for some time. Miss Sachs 
reviews the outstanding investigations 
reported to date and groups them under 
four “major headings: (1) studies 
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illustrating approaches to evaluation, 
(2) evaluation of individual guidance, 
(3) evaluation of group guidance, and 
(4) evaluation of school guidance pro- 
grams,” and then reports in detail an 
investigation in which she undertook 
“a comparative, diagnostic evaluation 
of the conference and homeroom plans 
as these were functioning in two junior 
high schools in Pasadena.” 

The evaluation had three “chief pur- 
poses: (1) to make a diagnostic analy- 
sis of the strong and weak points of 
each program as a basis for improve- 
ment, (2) to develop new, and modify 
existing, techniques for the evaluation 
of group guidance programs, and (3) to 
develop hypotheses concerning causal 
factors contributing to differences in 
the effectiveness of the two programs.” 

Both programs had been in operation 
for some years. They were, therefore, 
well-established, and had, moreover, 
received superior ratings from outside 
experts. The conference plan in School 
A was in charge of four teachers se- 
lected on the basis of special interest and 
superior qualifications. Each was re- 
sponsible for approximately 300 pupils. 
The conference periods, from two to 
three per week for each half grade, 
lasted fifty minutes. In addition, each 
teacher was allowed a free period for 
individual guidance. The conference 
groups included both boys and girls. 
The homeroom plan in School B was 
in charge of regular teachers who met 
pupils daily for twenty minutes in 
groups of about thirty-three. They 
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were responsible for pupil programs ; 
other individual guidance was assigned 
to an adviser. Boys and girls were 
segregated. In both schools the guid- 
ance teachers remained with their 
groups throughout the four years of 
junior high school. 

The comparative evaluation of the 
two group guidance plans was limited 
to one semester (second semester of 
1939-1940) and was concerned with 
“intermediate outcomes” rather than 
“long-time results.” As a basis for the 
evaluation program and a guide for the 
development of techniques and instru- 
ments of evaluation, a list of thirty 
criteria was developed on the strength 
of a critical analysis of the literature on 
guidance. These criteria were in turn 
organized under eight “areas of study, 
namely: (1) adjustment to the school, 
(2) adjustment in the area of social 
relationships, (3) personal adjustment, 
(4) self-appraisal, (5) information 
basic to life planning, (6) effectiveness 
of life planning, (7) teacher-pupil re- 
lationships, and (8) evaluative reactions 
of pupils and teachers.” 

The final evaluative instruments com- 
prised an elaborate battery of tests and 
forms, many of which had to be spe- 
cially constructed. The data were 
treated with approved statistical tech- 
niques, The general method of investi- 
gation was “to compare groups of 
matched pairs from the two schools 
with respect to the criteria developed.” 


Ses the findings involve a vast 
amount of detail, they can be re- 
ported only in a very general way in 
terms of highlights. 

With few exceptions the differences 
between the two guidance programs, 
although not always statistically signifi- 
cant, consistently favor the homeroom 
plan. A comparison of the guidance 
phases stressed by the two programs, 


for example, shows that the confer- 
ence program tends to stress “life- 
planning,” while the homeroom pro- 
gram emphasizes “personal and social 
adjustment.” Nevertheless, the results 
in both instances, more so in the case of 
the latter, favor the homeroom school. 
The results further show the homeroom 
teachers to be better informed regard- 
ing, and in more desirable relationship 
with, pupils than the conference teach- 
ers. The subject teachers in the home- 
room school, likewise, are in closer 
touch with pupils than those in the con- 
ference school. 


Pupil reactions to the value of guid- 
ance work were consistently “very 
favorable” (more so in the lower than 
in the upper grades) in the homeroom 
school, and as consistently “markedly 
unfavorable” in the conference school. 
In the latter school, pupils further mani- 
fested a “feeling of satisfaction that 
the work was almost over with for the 
year,” while in the former they regis- 
tered “feelings of regret.” Teacher re- 
actions to group guidance, likewise, 
were more favorable in the schools hav- 
ing homerooms than in the conference 
school. 

In the light of these findings the 
present tendency, both in Pasadena and 
elsewhere, to incorporate the group 
guidance programs in the core curricu- 
lum, which bears, after all, a much 
closer resemblance to the “conference” 
than to the “homeroom” plan, may be 
open to question. Moreover, the splen- 
did Social Living core courses de- 
veloped by able teachers apparently 
have not been received any too favor- 
ably by the pupils themselves, since, in 
the absence of the teachers, they fre- 
quently refer to them as “social slush.” 
All this raises the very pertinent ques- 
tion whether we may not be attempt- 
ing, through conference and core pro- 
grams, to force issues upon pupils in 
advance of appropriate maturity. 














What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Los Angeles County High Schools 
Participate in Network Broadcasts. 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles County 
Schools, reports that since the begin- 
ning of the school year, students from 
ten Los Angeles County High Schools 
have discussed present-day problems on 
the Friday Broadcasts of the “School 
of the Air of the Americas.” This is 
the third year that Southern California 
has been represented on this nation- 
wide broadcast series, a public service 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

High schools which had not had a 
chance to share in the program the 
previous year were given first oppor- 
tunity to participate in the present se- 
ries and also a preference of dates and 
subjects. Then those who had been on 
the air last year were given a chance 
to repeat the experience if they wished. 

Students in senior high school classes, 
either in social studies or public speak- 
ing, are the ones who are heard on these 
weekly broadcasts. Three to six weeks 
usually are spent in preparation for 
each program; this means reading and 
research on the particular topic, per- 
sonal interviews, listening to the radio, 
and practice in discussions. For ex- 
ample, when the Bonita Union High 
School students presented their views 
on “Training Youth for Defense Jobs,” 
they contacted the local heads of the 
National Youth Administration and the 
CCC, the director of the local defense 
training program, the principal of the 
school, and other persons in the com- 
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munity who could tell them about proj- 
ects that were preparing youth for de- 
fense. The information thus gained was 
supplemented by further research and 
reading. 

About a week before the broadcast, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, the director of 
radio for Los Angeles County Schools, 
is called in to listen to a rehearsal of 
the group and to make suggestions and 
criticisms, as well as to give instruc- 
tions on the use of the microphone and 
what to expect at the radio stations. 
The director meets with the students 
and their teacher as many times as is 
necessary during the last week of re- 
hearsals. All broadcast discussions are 
ad lib.; thus, students gain actual ex- 
perience and facility in thinking through 
and discussing a problem without the 
use of script. However, brief notes are 
permitted. 

Sometimes before a broadcast, a 
Mirrophone is taken to the school so 
that the students will have an oppor- 
tunity to record their voices and hear 
themselves while practicing for the pro- 
gram. Teachers report that students 
are able to help themselves a great deal 
in this way and that speech improve- 
ment is more rapid. Several days prior 
to the broadcast, publicity is sent from 
the Radio Office to administrators, so- 
cial studies, and speech teachers in the 
County’s senior high schools, as well 
as to community newspapers, stating 
the issues to be discussed and naming 
the participants. 

Usually all of the classrooms in the 
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participating schools are tuned in to 
the actual broadcast, or an assembly is 
called, sc that students can share the 
ideas presented by their classmates. 

Teachers have indicated that these 
round-table broadcasts furnish educa- 
tional opportunities for students to 
develop good work habits in a group 
situation, to learn to take criticism from 
one another, to work with adults out- 
side the school and the home, and to 
adapt themselves to meet broadcasting 
standards set by radio. Other edu- 
cational values of these real-life experi- 
ences for boys and girls include practice 
in research and informal discussions ; 
accuracy in the interpretation of facts 
for a particular purpose ; and discrimi- 
nation in the use of words. 

7 5 + 


Programs for a School Board.—F or 
several years the policy has been fol- 
lowed in the Delano Joint Union High 
School District of presenting to the 
governing board at special meetings 
various phases of school work. A din- 
ner meeting usually is held for this pur- 
pose, at which time some department of 
the school explains the work of the de- 
partment and puts on an exhibit or 
demonstration of some of the work that 
is being done. 

During the past two years the follow- 
ing departments have presented their 
programs: College Preparatory, Social 
Studies, Commerce, Mechanical Arts, 
Agriculture, and Home Making, Prin- 
cipal H. R. Olson states that, since the 
school has only thirty-five teachers with 
not more than six in any one depart- 
ment, all members of a department at- 
tend the dinner and take part in the dis- 
cussion and explanation which follows. 

As a result of these meetings, it has 
been found that the members of the 
Board are far better versed in what the 
school is offering or attempting to do 
and as a result are in a much better posi- 
tion to explain the high school program 


to the patrons of the district whom 
they contact. Board members thus are 
more ready to provide the school with 
the necessary equipment and instruc- 
tional supplies to improve the school 
program. 

? Lf ? 


Part-Time Codperative Work Pro- 
gram at Oakdale Joint Union High 
School.— Part-time codperative edu- 
cation in the Oakdale Union High 
School now is in the second year. The 
object of this training program is not 
to replace permanent labor in any way, 
but to enhance the educational tech- 
niques by teaching responsibility and 
to bring the world of the school into 
much closer relationship with the world 
of work. 

The chasm between the school and 
work has been the object of much criti- 
cism of the schools in the past ; Oakdale 
feels, therefore, that if we can have our 
students informed concerning standards 
required of them in business, they may 
be able to apply in their own vocational 
careers the theory learned in school. 
They will be better fitted for the job 
before they secure it. 

From the student’s standpoint, this 
program is a valuable way to make con- 
tacts for possible future positions. On 
the other hand, this arrangement makes 
it possible for the employer to contact 
prospective employees. It is a special 
service on the part of the employer 
which probably will result in more busi- 
ness for him through the employment 
of local people. 

At present Oakdale has twenty-three 
people working on a part-time basis; 
some of these work without pay for 
certain periods during the day, and 
some receive pay and also work during 
the evenings and on Saturdays. Be- 
cause of their contacts, many of these 
students will have a chance to break 
into a position permanently after gradu- 
ation. 
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These students are chosen very care- 
fully by the best known counseling 
methods to fit into the job for which 
they are selected. Careful supervision 
relates the school and the work pro- 
gram. Howard Wines,’chairman of 
the Commercial Department, directs 
the plan. 


7 + 7 


What to Investigate—Homer D. 
Fetty of the Office of the County Su- 
perintendent, Los Angeles, reports the 
results of a vote of seventeen city super- 
intendents on the importance of educa- 
tional problems which should be con- 
sidered by the County Advisory 
Committee of Secondary Schools. The 
superintendents listed the reading prob- 
lem as first in importance, followed 
closely by the shop program and morale 
building. The organization, materials, 
and procedures of guidance and health 
education were the topics next on the 
list. These were followed by the evalu- 
ation of the social studies program. 
Professional problems requiring special 
training because of their significance 
and immediacy were war and defense 
curriculum problems, the maintenance 
of adequate school budgets, and school 
priorities. 

7 7 gy 

Guidance Workshop in Santa Bar- 
bara.—During the past fall semester 
a program of workshop sessions and 
individual study of mental hygiene was 
conducted in the Santa Barbara City 
Schools. Open to all administrators 
and teachers who were able to give their 
time to the consideration of a large col- 
lection of material and to sessions of 
the workshop which were held after 
school and on Saturday mornings, the 
program proved of great value in the 
evaluation of mental hygiene practices 
of the total school program. 

Membership in the workshop was 
representative of all levels in the system. 
Forty-four enrolled for the work. Fif- 
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teen elementary teachers and eighteen 
secondary teachers were included in 
this group. In addition, five principals 
attended regularly, as did the attend- 
ance officer and the visiting counselor. 
The director of child guidance, Mrs. 
Charlotte Elmott, served as chairman. 
Other community agencies were repre- 
sented through participation by the Su- 
perior Court psychologist, the deputy 
probation officer in charge of boys, and 
the psychologist from St. Vincent’s 
School for Exceptional Girls. 

Dr. Norman Fenton of the Stanford 
School of Education served as special 
consultant. 

Although an organized program of 
guidance extends throughout the Santa 
Barbara system and provides counselors 
in each of the twelve city schools, the 
workshop concerned itself with the 
mental hygiene aspects of the total 
school program rather than with the 
contributions of specialists alone. Mat- 
ters of curriculum organization, of 
school morale, of teacher-administrator- 
supervisor relationships, and of school 
and community cooperation were con- 
sidered, as they influence the mental 
health of children and teachers. Mem- 
bers of the workshop expressed keen 
interest in the program, and without 
exception recommended at the con- 
clusion that similar workshops should 
be held each year. 

Evaluation of the workshop was 
made in part from a questionnaire 
which was given to each member at 
the conclusion of the program. The 
value of joint meetings of elementary 
and secondary teachers was stressed, 
though some 50 per cent indicated their 
desire to have several separate sessions 
at another time so that problems pe- 
culiar to the age levels of children might 
be considered by those particularly con- 
cerned with them. Particular interest 
was evidenced, also, in the whole matter 
of teacher mental health. 
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The enthusiasm with which the work- 
shop was received indicates anew the 
value of this particular approach to in- 
service training of teachers. The Guid- 
ance Department in Santa Barbara was 
developed in 1935 by Superintendent 
Curtis E. Warren, following a some- 
what similar program of study and 
demonstration which was carried on 
under the auspices of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, Coun- 
selors also were trained in a workshop 
which was conducted by Dr. Fenton at 
Claremont Colleges in the summer of 
1935. The experience in Santa Barbara 
this fall represents, therefore, the con- 
tinuation of a method of in-service 
training which has had community ac- 
ceptance over a number of years. 


LA LA t 


Bakersfield Makes Evaluation of 
Counseling Procedures.— Bakersfield 
Junior College, with the codperation of 
Kern County Union High School, East 
Bakersfield High School, and Delano 
Joint Union High School, is making an 
evaluation study of counseling proced- 
ures useful in guiding oncoming junior 
college students. The study is one of 
nine continuation projects being car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges with grants-in-aid from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The local study 
was initiated during the spring semester 
of 1941-42 and is to continue for at 
least three years. 

The two principal objectives of the 
study are the early discovery of the 
number, needs, and characteristics of 
students soon to be in junior college, 
and the optimal guidance of students 
into curricula for which they are best 
fitted. Progress toward each of these 
objectives should lead to better mutual 
adjustment of the college and its stu- 
dents. In general the method involves 


(1) appraisal of pupils at the eleventh 
grade level by means of criteria previ- 
ously found to differentiate junior col- 
lege curricular groups, (2) educational 
and vocational counseling on the basis 
of these appraisals and all discoverable 
relevant factors, and (3) subsequent 
follow-up of the success of the coun- 
selees. 

The criteria being used include tests, 
inventories, and school records. Follow- 
up procedures will include reappraisal 
at the start of the thirteenth and near 
the close of the fourteenth grades and 
as complete as possible a description of 
the adjustment status of each student. 
Effort is being made to measure the 
value of counseling on the basis of ob- 
jective materials by dividing the stu- 
dents into counseled and noncounseled 
groups matched as to sex, ability, cur- 
riculum, and vocational objective. 

Final analysis of the outcomes of the 
study should provide counselors with a 
weighting of the contributions of cer- 
tain pupil characteristics to probable 
success in the several junior college 
curricula, and should provide schools 
generally with a rough indication of the 
value of certain kinds of counseling. 

The study is being directed by J. W. 
McDaniel. As it progresses, the high 
schools concerned are finding that an 
invaluable by-product of the study is 
the resulting improvement of counsel- 
ing procedures for high school students 
in general. And both educational units 
are appreciating the opportunity they 
now have to launch the carefully co- 
ordinated practices so essential to the 
best guidance service to students. 


LA t 7 


Scheduling Athletics at Gridley 
Union High School.—Concerned 
about the tendency for athletics to over- 
shadow physical education activities for 
all students, Principal R. W. Guilford 
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of the Gridley Union High School has 
developed a plan for meeting the prob- 
lem. The day is divided into six one- 
hour periods, with physical education 
classes scheduled for five of the periods. 
With a student body of 325, the result 
is classes of moderate size. In addition, 
both the boys’ and girls’ instructors are 
assigned to duty during the noon period 
when interclass contests in seasonal 
sports are scheduled. Seniors are as- 
signed to the last period in the day be- 
cause it is assumed that more seniors 
will be out for team play than any other 
single class and for this they will not 
need to suit up again. 

After school, regular team practice 
begins and continues until about five 
o’clock. During the regular physical 
education classes, seasonal sports are 
played, thereby giving some practice 
in fundamentals to all boys. In this way 
those boys who come out after school 
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get training which helps them in team 
play. It is found that even the students 
who do not try out for teams like to 
play the game which is in season. To 
give all boys a chance to use equipment 
and space under the supervision of a 
trained and interested instructor is 
a recognized objective of the physical 
education program at Gridley High. 
A championship football team was pro- 
duced this year under this plan, and 
basketball progressed satisfactorily. 

Success of the plan is probably due 
to the fact that a sufficient number of 
boys of athletic ability live in town or 
nearby to man the teams. There also 
is a selective factor operating, inasmuch 
as only those boys come out for team 
play who are willing to make some 
extra investment of time and effort. 
Under this plan boys do not come out 
for a team in order to avoid some other 
assignment. 





The Occupational Adjustment Study 


A plan to help high school principals in their efforts to aid their students to 
become better adjusted occupationally after they leave school is being introduced 
under the sponsorship of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Such study of former students, both graduates and drop outs, renders 
the valuable service also of providing information that is basic to a continuous 
appraisal of that aspect of the school program aimed at occupational adjustment. 


The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan, as it is called, 
involves the use of four instruments: (1) The Follow-up Record Card upon 
which certain essential school and home background data are entered before 
the youth leaves school and upon which the data from the successive follow-ups 
are accumulated for the purpose of tabulation and cross-analysis; (2) the Post- 
School Inventory, a questionnaire which is sent to all youth at approximately 
one-, three-, and five-year intervals after they leave school; (3) the Follow-up 
Interview Schedule, with which a selected sample of the school leavers are 
interviewed; (4) the Employer Interview Schedule, with which a selected 
sample of the employers of the youth are interviewed. 

A manual has just been published which contains specific instructions for the 
use of the instruments and detailed suggestions for carrying out a follow-up 
program, together with definite suggestions for analyzing the data thus collected. 

Secondary schools in all sections of the country are being invited to codperate 
in conducting these uniform follow-up studies. Already schools in twenty-five 
of the forty-eight states have initiated the program. Any school interested in 
the follow-up plan may obtain a sample set of the instruments and further in- 
formation by writing to Edward Landy, director, at the national headquarters, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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McArthur: Fai River JoInt UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 

Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Merced: Mercep UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 


HOOL. 
Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Miranda: SouTH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: 
Mopesto City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
MopDEsTo HIGH SCHOOL. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Montebello: MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 
Moorpark: MoorPARK MEMORIAL UNION 
HicuH SCHOOL. 
Morgan Hill: Live Oak UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Napa: Napa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
National City: SWkETWATER UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Needles: Nerrepies JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: Nuvapa Crty H1iGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: NEwportT HARBOR UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Norwalk: EXCELSIOR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
COLLEGE OF THE HoL_y NAMES. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
McCLYMONDsS HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BuSINESS SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
San LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: NorDHoFrr UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHaFrry UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OrovILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Palm Springs: PALM SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: PaLo ALTo Junr1orR-Sgen1or HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 
Paso Robles: Paso RoBLEsS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Patterson: PATTERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Petrolia: MATTOLE UNION SCHOOL. 
Pine Valley: MounTaAIN EMPIRE UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: Pitrspurc HicH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Point Arena: Point ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
wees PoMONA HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
‘0! iz. 


LLEG: 
Porterville: PORTERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Portola: PortToLa JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Puente: PuENTs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Raymond: RAYMOND GRANITE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Red Bluff: Rep BLUFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 

Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: 
SCHOOL, 
Reedley: Reeptey JoinT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLLEGE. 
Rio Vista: Rio Vista JoInT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Ripon: — UntIon JuNiIor-SENIOR HIGH 


movsubaies RIVERDALE HiGH SCHOOL. 
Roseville: RosEvILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Diego: 
LA JOLLA HIGH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 
Horace Mann JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Dreco HicH SCHOOL. 
San Dreco State CoLiece. 
San Francisco: 
SAN FRANCISCO CoLLEGE FoR WOMEN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: San Jacinto H1iGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
Peter H. Burnett Junior HicH ScHOOL. 
HERBERT Hoover JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose Senior HIGH OOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JuNIOoR H1GH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CaPpisTRANO UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
San Mateo: 
SAN Mateo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Mateo HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RaFragL HiGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SanTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
am 4 Barbara: 
La CuMBRE JuNnIon HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA JuNIor HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz 
eS Cruz CrTy ScHOoL DEPARTMENT. 
Santa Cruz HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Maria: Santa Maria UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Monica: 
Santa Monica City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA MonrIcA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Rosa: 
Santa Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
SanTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Ynez: Santa YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
Hieu ScHOOL. 


Sequoia UNION HIGH 
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Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Simi: Stm1 VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

South Pasadena: SoutH PASADENA CITY 
Hien ScHOOL DIstTRICcT. 

Stockton : 
STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Susanville: LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Sutter: SuTrreR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Sutter Creek: Sutter CrEEK UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Taft: Tarr Union HicH SCHOOL AND 
JUNTOR COLLEGE. 

Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Tomales: ToMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Tracy: Tracy UNION H1IcH SCHOOL. 

Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Trona: TRONA H1cGH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TuLARE UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TuRLOcK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tustin: Tustin UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HiGgH SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: 
MARIANO GUADALUPE VALLEY JUNIOR 
H1GH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura: 
VENTURA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JuNior-Sen1or HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: WaTSONVILLE Uniow HIGH 


SCHOOL. 

Weaverville: Trrnrry County HicgH SCHOOL. 

Westwood: WerstTwoop Junior-SENIOoR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Whittier: WuHirTrizr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Williams: WrLLIAMs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Willits: Wriuirs UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicuH ScHOOL. 

Willows: GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Woodlake: WoopLaKe UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Woodland: WoopLanp HicH SCHOOL, 

Yreka: Yreka HicH SCHOOL. 

Yuba City: Yuspa Ciry UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Seventeen Months of Defense Training 


The Nation’s vocational defense training program completed seventeen 
months of operation on November 30 with a total of 1,776,000 persons who have 
completed training or are now in training in five types of courses, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, has reported to Federal 


Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 


During the World War, the Commissioner points out, American schools 
trained 61,000 persons for war industries—one twenty-ninth of the total which 


defense training had achieved by November 30. 
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HEALTH OF OUR NATION 


= 2 @ 


THIS new high school series, by CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
of Columbia University and six other successful teachers, is 
based on the proposition that health is fundamental in any ef- 
fective program, peace or war, for the training of youth. 


SO eaeniaiiieieeenen sani 


Adventures in Growing Up (9 or 10) .... =.=. =. + $1.60 


A simple, attractive book presenting six units: (1) Adventures 
in Safety (2) Adventures in Appearance (3) Adventures in Straight 
Thinking (4) Adventures of Adolescence (5) Adventures with 
Health Science (6) Adventures with Public Health. Many fine il- 
lustrations add value and charm. 


Being Alive—Human Structure and Functions (10 or 11) . $1.60 


This book presents simply the essential facts of human anatomy 
and physiology, for the knowledge necessary to rationalize and 
support right behavior. On this basis, the book then adds the best 
practices in first aid and home nursing—both very important 
right now. 





Health Problems—How to Solve Them (10 or 11) . . . $1.52 


The plan and scope are well shown in the chapter headings: 
(1) Developing a Philosophy of Fine Living (2) Science Shatters 
Health Superstitions (3) Building Better Bodies (4) How to Be At- 
tractive (5) Health Habits and Harmful Substances (6) Learning 
to Avoid Infections and Disease (7) Safeguarding the Special 
Senses (8) How We Think and Feel About Things and People 
(9) Getting Along With People (10) Making Use of Professional 
Health Service. 


Youth Faces Maturity (10-12) . . . .. +. + + «+ « » $0.20 


This booklet presents in a series of questions and answers the 
essentials of wholesome male and female relationships. It may be 
used with any of the other books of the series, or as a separate 
unit, or for individual reading. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 
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New Books 

ODERN warfare makes great de- 

mand on the learnings gained 
from mathematics and science, and ac- 
cordingly the schools of America are 
placing greater stress on these areas of 
the curriculum than ever before. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that new text- 


books in these fields will appear in num- , 


bers. Among the newer publications in 
science and mathematics are the follow- 
ing which have been sent by the pub- 
lishers to the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education for listing in the 
JOURNAL: 


Biology for Better Living, by Ernest E. 
Bayles and R. Will Burnett. Silver Burdett 
Company, 1942. Price, $2.28; 754 pages. 

First-Year Algebra (Elementary Course), 
by Herbert E. Hawkes, William A. Luby, 
and Frank C. Touton. Ginn and Company, 
1942. Price, $1.40; 495 pages. 

General Drafting—Drawing Assignments, 
by Clarence S. Haynes. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.50; 94 pages. 

Mathematics in Daily Use (Book I), by 
Walter W. Hart, Cottell Gregory, and Veryl 
Schult. D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
Price, $1.32 ; 376 pages. 

Basic Mathematics, by William Betz. Ginn 
and Company, 1942. Price, $1.48; 502 pages. 

Physical Science, by Charles H. Nettels, 
Paul F. Devine, Walter L. Nourse, and M. E. 
Herriott. D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
Price, $2.24; 464 pages. 

Plane Trigonometry with Applications, by 
William L. Hart. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1942. Price, $2.00; 124 pages. . 

Second-Year Algebra, by Raleigh Schor- 
ling, Rolland R. Smith, and John R. Clark. 
World Book Company, 1942. Price, $1.68; 
484 pages. 

Thinkiug Through Geometry, by J. Herbert 
Blackhurst and Christine V. Brannan. Black- 
hurst Book Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 1941. 
Book 1, price, 75 cents; 125 pages. Book 2, 
price, 75 cents; 250 pages. 


Youth Considers the Heavens, by Elsa 
Marie Meder. King’s Crown Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York, 1942. Price, 
$1.00; 60 pages. 

Publications received for review pur- 
poses that are directly related to the 
war-effort include the following : 





Airplane Models and Aviation, by Willis 
C. Brown. D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
Price, 48 cents; 43 pages. 

Building Morale, by Jay B. Nash. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942. Price, $1.00; 
154 pages. 

Chemical Warfare Defense. National De- 
fense Monograph, Office of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 
1942; 53 pages (mimeographed). 

Forward with Freedom. Santa Barbara 
City Schools, Santa Barbara, California, 
1942. Price, 25 cents; 84 pages. 

Jobs in the Machine Shop, by Ernest L. 
Bowman. Occupational Monograph No. 27, 
Science Research Associates, 1942. Price, 60 
cents; 48 pages. 

War Policies for American Schools, pre- 
pared by R. R. Palm. National Defense 
Monograph, Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 1942; 
13 pages (mimeographed). 

Youth Looks at Science and War. Science 
Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1942. Price, 25 cents; 144 pages. 

Problems of general education remain 
with the schools despite the war, albeit 
they may involve new emphases, so it is 
to be expected that books dealing with 
the professional aspects of teaching will 
continue to appear. Among those which 
have been issued recently are the fol- 
lowing : 

Appraising and Recording Student Prog- 
ress, by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler, 
and the Evaluation Staff. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1942. Price, $3.00; 550 pages. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Prac- 
tices in Junior Colleges, by Walter Crosby 
Eells. Terminal Education Monograph No. 
4, American Association of Junior Colleges. 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1942; 126 pages. 

Community Workshops for Teachers in the 
Michigan Community Health Project, by J. B. 
Edmonson and Ralph W. Tyler. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, 1942. Price, $2.00; 303 pages. 

Educational Leadership in This Emergency, 
by William G. Carr. Cubberley Lecture No. 2, 
Stanford University Press, 1942, Price, $1.00; 
32 pages. 

Teacher Training for Industry, by C. C. 
Aiken and Scott B. Lilly. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. Price, $1.25; 144 pages. 

Teaching the Social Studies, by Edgar 
Bruce Wesley. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1942 (second edition). Price, $3.00 ; 652 pages. 
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THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES 
| . 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of an integrated series of books 


toimplement an air-age educational program 


The series includes eighteen books of various 
types written by experts. There are two 
textbooks in pre-flight aeronautics for high 
schools, together with manuals for the in- 
structors. Other books for high school stu- 
dents deal with aviation materials suitable 
for use in regular classes in social studies, 
biology, mathematics, literature, geography 


and meteorology. Aids for teachers are of- 
fered in physical science, biology, and geog- 
raphy. The book on industrial arts may be 
used both by teachers and students. There 
is a general introduction to the entire series 
for teachers and administrators, and a teach- 
ers’ guide for instruction in aeronautical 
principles in the science classes of elemen- 
tary schools. 


Prepared with the coéperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the 
Aviation Education Research groups of Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Teachers College of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute 


of Aeronautical Sciences. 


Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools 
Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools 


Human Geography in the Air Age 


Social Studies for the Air Age 
Globes, Maps and Skyways 
Flying High (Anthology) 
Wings for You (Anthology) 
The Air We Live In 

The Biology of Flight 
Mathematics in Aviation 
Education for the Air Age 
Physical Science in the Air Age 
Geographic Education 


Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts Program 
Elementary School Science for the Air Age 
Teachers’ Manual for Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


for High Schools 


Teachers’ Manual for Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


for High Schools 


Teachers’ Manual for the Biology of Flight 
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